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CHAPTER XVII. 
FASHION GOES A-FOOLING. 


THE first day of the Ditton Regatta was ushered in by bright 
sky and brilliant sunshine. 

Hundreds of yachts had come in from different places, and 
were moored in line either side of the harbour, and dressed with 
flags from stem to stern, forming a gay and brilliant foreground to 
the sloping, tree-covered banks and the stone quay front. 

Captain Talbot’s yacht was not a racer.. It was a useful and 
comfortable little vessel of about fifty tons, that seemed almost 
insignificant beside the big steam yachts and miniature floating 
palaces of millionaires and wealthy lordlings. He had engaged 
a little steam launch for the three days of the regatta, so that 
they might see the racing to better advantage ; and when Joan 
and Mrs. Carr came down the sloping hill path at noon, they 
found it waiting them at the landing-steps. 

“It’s very pretty, but it doesn’t beat Queenstown,” said Mrs. 
Carr, as she surveyed the brilliant scene—the fluttering flags, the 
gaily-dressed crowds on the quay, the display of bunting in the 
town, the crowd of boats and launches and steamers plying to 
and fro the lovely harbour. 

She leant back on the cushions and opened her scarlet sun- 
shade, conscious that she made a brilliant picture, and an effective 
one. She had brought a supply of cushions with her to the 
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cottage to suit every costume she might choose to wear, knowing 
well that cushions and sunshades go far to making a river 
picture. 

She herself wore a Redfern gown of navy blue, with a blouse 
of silk of the same colour, and a scarlet sailor collar, and a plain 
white sailor hat. Joan was in cream serge with a touch of 
orange at the throat and sleeves, anda yachting cap. Captain 
Talbot thought that neither launch, nor boat, nor yacht deck 
could show two handsomer women, and he was not far out in his 
opinion, 

A few insignificant races had already taken place—sailing 
boats and cutters and dingheys had competed for the prizes. 
The great race for the challenge cup of one hundred guineas 
would not take place till after luncheon time. 

By one o’clock the crowd had increased by thousands. Ex- 
cursions from all the principal towns and seaside resorts had 
poured in, and the harbour frontage was a sea of heads from 
end to end. 

Further to the right were the canvas booths—the shooting 
galleries and merry-go-rounds of the travelling show. The 
charms of the Fat Lady were pictorially displayed outside her 
own tent in contrast to the miniature proportions of the dwarf 
who was her rival attraction. A spotted woman and a ferocious 
being dressed like an Indian chief, but possessed of a strong 
Whitechapel accent, were loudly proclaimed as the Leopard lady 
and the great sword swallower. Menageries, performing monkeys, 
dogs, a preserved mermaid, an untamed lion, and a very tame 
seal were among the attractions, and prize-fighters and wax- 
works, penny toys, and ginger-beer and ginger-bread, all 
clamoured for patronage; while the steam whistles of the 
switchback, and the deafening music and mechanism of the 
wooden horses set up their claims to public notice. 

After luncheon the yachts were deserted for these attractions. 
Crowds of well-dressed women, and men in yachting attire, 
promenaded the harbour banks or visited the show, or made up 
parties for the merry-go-rounds, which had been made fashionable 
one season by a Royal Prince. 

Mrs. Carr was amused and surprised at this new whim of 
fashion, She stood and watched the whirling crowd—the flying 
skirts which Redfern or Doré had cut, the dainty hats, the 
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well-groomed, sun-burnt men in their flannels sitting astride their 
wooden steeds—and wondered what people would do next! 

A sort of mania seemed to possess them. Twopenny rides 
mounted into shillings and half-sovereigns. Fathers and mothers, 
sons and daughters, young men and maidens, old men and girls, 
with flying hair and short skirts, all bestrode this whirling round- 
about, while the “Old Kent Road,” and the “Man from Monte 
Carlo,” clanged in brazen monotony, and the steam whistles 
screamed and the laughter and din of voices were as deafening 
as the clanging machinery. 

“That’s nothing to what it will be to-night,” said Captain 
Talbot. “The band plays over there, and the people dance till 
midnight. All this is illuminated”—he pointed to the wide, 
square frontage where the crowd moved to and fro—“ and most 
of the grounds facing the harbour. The fireworks begin about 
half-past eight, which reminds me I have ordered dinner at the 
hotel. I hope you won’t mind. It will be so troublesome for 
you to return home.” 

“Mind? Nota bit. I should prefer it,” said Mrs. Carr, not 
at all averse to displaying her well-made costume to an appre- 
ciative crowd, and with still a hope that somewhere among them 
she might discover an acquaintance. 

They went back to the yacht for tea, sitting on deck under a 
striped awning, and sipping delicious Souchong out of dainty 
Japanese cups, while boats passed to and fro, and nigger minstrels 
sang comic songs, and the twanging of banjos and mandolines 
mingled with light laughter and merry jests from the yachts 
around, 

A huge white vessel, flying the American flag, and more like 
an Atlantic liner than a steam yacht, had attracted Mrs. Carr’s 
notice several times during the day. It had come into the 
harbour late the previous night, and was moored far behind their 
own line. 

“T hear it belongs toa rich American,” said Captain Talbot, 
who had been moved by her curiosity to make necessary en- 
quiries. “A Mr. Ephraim Stoat from New York. He has 
steamed over. There isa large party on board, and my man 
told me that the chef is paid a salary of eighty dollars a week.” 

Mrs. Carr sighed enviously. 

“Those Americans are so disgracefully rich,” she said. “It 
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is quite horrible. How do they manage to make so much 
money ?” 

“By not being too particular as to the means, I should say,” 
answered Captain Talbot. 

Mrs. Carr was looking through the glass at the object of her 
envy. She could discern a host of people moving about—a 
crowd of gaily-cushioned basket-chairs, yachting caps and sailor 
hats, serge dresses, fluttering ribbons. She put down the glass 
and took a slice of cake. 

“I wonder,” she said, “you didn’t ask some of your Ditton 
friends on board.” 

“IT think they prefer the land,’ he answered. “They seldom 
come out till the evening. But I have asked them to lunch to- 
morrow. I hope you will join us?” 

Mrs. Carr was about to reply when an exclamation from Joan 
startled her. She looked up and saw a boat passing them, con- 
taining two women and a man. One of the women was Lady 
Kate. 

. Mrs. Carr left her seat and went quickly forward, and hailed 
her friend with effusion. 

“T was looking for you,” said that lady, as the man stayed the 
boat by the little accommodation-ladder. “I made sure you'd 
be somewhere here, but I’d forgotten the name of Captain Talbot’s 
yacht. Yes, I’ll come up.” 

She said something to the other occupants of the boat, and then 
stepped on deck and shook hands with them all, while Captain 
Talbot brought forward a chair, and Joan poured her out a cup 
of tea. 

“T’ve had sucha good time,” said Lady Kate. “Iwas on 
Lord Orphet’s yacht at Cowes. Sucha beauty!” She gavea 
disparaging glance at her present limited accommodation. “He 
didn’t come on here,” she continued. “Those are Americans 
I’m with; rolling in money, my dear. Such luxury! I’m mad 
with envy. They’ve got a very large party on board; all sorts 
and conditions, you know. Mostly American. All come over from 
New York and are going round the world, I believe. The great 
actor, M’Dermot, is among them. He’s just a lovely man, as 
they say! Nota bit American, but charming. I believe he went 


out very young, and took to the stage; of course you’ve heard 
of him ?” 
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“Of course,” said Joan, quietly. “He is to them what Henry 
Irving is to us.” 

“He recites sometimes of an evening,” went on Lady Kate. 
“Such a lovely voice—like music. To hear him is like having 
your heart drawn out by red-hot pincers ; and Tommy Attwood 
is with us too! He’s so jealous of M’Dermot, for all the 
women are just mad about him. First time he’s ever been in 
England. His voice reminds me of yours sometimes ; the accent, 
I mean. I’msure he’s Irish, but he always says not. It sounds 
like an Irish name, doesn’t it ?” 

“Yes, decidedly,” said Mrs. Carr. “Still, it mayn’t be his 
own. Actors and actresses generally go in for something fanci- 
ful and high sounding.” 

“ And how do you like being here?” went on Lady Kate. 
“What are the natives like? I see the Counsellor is still de- 
voted.” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Carr with a warning glance at Joan, who 
was leaning over the side of the yacht beside the captain. 

“Ts it a case of ‘little pitchers’?” asked Lady Kate mali- 
ciously. She knew Joan did not like her, and resented the 
fact as being impertinent in a girl who was newly “out,” and 
had no business to have opinions. “You must find her inter- 
fere sadly with you, my dear. I should marry her off as soon 
as possible, if I were you. Are there no eligible young men 
on that island, or peninsula, or whatever it is where you are 
located ?” 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “but Joan doesn’t seem to care for young 
men, and really I don’t want to bother her about getting married 
until it’s absolutely necessary.” 

Lady Kate stared. 

“It’s plain you never were a mother,” she said. “I mean to 
settle my two brats as soon as ever they’re out of the school- 
room. Girls are so fearfully in the way, and so fearfully 
inquisitive.” 

“ Joan is neither,” said Mrs. Carr quietly. 

“Oh! you are infatuated about her ; she is like all other girls, 
I suppose. But now tell me something about the people, and 
how you amuse yourself.” 

Mrs. Carr rattled off the “county” names, and described the 
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women and the dinner party so minutely that Lady Kate 
screamed with delight. 

“You'll get plenty of fun out of them,” she said. “Why don’t 
you flirt with Mrs.—what’s her name ?—Johnnie’s husband, and 
set her back up?” 

“T don’t think he knows how to flirt,” said Mrs. Carr. “ He’s 
heavy and stupid, and seems awfully frightened of her. 

“Well, then, the admiral ; the only way to wake up a country 
place is to flirt with the married men or women. Scandal is the 
one thing they live for.” 

“Yes ; but it’s not very pleasant for the person who makes 
it.” 

“ My dear, you'd wriggle out of anything. But I must be 
going. I told you I could only stay a few moments. Come 
and lunch with me to-morrow, will you, on the yacht? and [’ll 
introduce you to M’Dermot, only, mind you—fair play !” 

“What about Joan?” asked Mrs. Carr. “I know you don’t 
want her. Oh—I know—I’ll send her over to the old ladies, our 
neighbours. They asked her to come in, and it will be a very 
good excuse.” 

“ As you please,” said Lady Kate. “I shall be delighted if 
you'll bring her, but she’s sure to be shocked, and her eyes are 
like a standing rebuke to me.” 

“ And to me—sometimes,” thought Mrs. Carr in her heart, but 
she did not say so. 

Her friend took herself off then, and was rowed back to the 
imposing-looking vessel that was only designated “yacht” by 
courtesy. Mrs. Carr watched her with something like envy, as 
she thought how many of the good things of this life Lady Kate 
always managed to attach to her own unattachable person. 

“JT shall not be able to lunch here to-morrow,” she said to 
Captain Talbot, as he returned from seeing off their visitor. 
“Lady Kate has asked me to the big yacht over there. I’m 
curious to'see it. You'll excuse me, won’t you?” 

“T must, I suppose,” he answered regretfully. “But my party 
will suffer from your absence. Is Miss O’Rourke also going ?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Carr, “she’s not asked ; somehow she doesn’t 
hit it off with Lady Kate.” 

“Tam not surprised at that,” said the captain. “They are 
vety different types of women—if I may say so. If only. Lady 
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Kate was not known to be an earl’s daughter, and quite in 
society, and received everywhere, one might almost feel inclined 
to say she was a little—vulgar.” 

Mrs. Carr laughed. 

“Oh ! we are all vulgar, nowadays,” she said ; “it’s a way we've 
got into. You can’t say anything worse of a woman than that 
she’s very ‘ladylike.” It’s as bad as saying she’s ‘genteel.’ It 
means she’s slow, and a bore, and has no chic, and is very par- 
ticular whom she knows, and won’t listen to Chevalier, or Lottie 
Collins, or Arthur Roberts, unless at a matinée at Drury Lane— 
for charity.” 

“Which means that Lady Kate and her set would go to the 
real thing—the Palace, or Pavilion, or Empire—and say so ?” 

“Exactly. There’s no hard and fast line drawn as to what 
society may, or may not do, if only it pleases to doit. I found 
that out very quickly in my first London season.” 

Captain Talbot looked at Joan, still leaning against the side 
of the yacht, and gazing with absorbed and musing eyes at the 
brilliant scene before and around her. Somehow he felt glad 
as he watched her that she had not yet beefi” plunged into the 
waters of disillusion represented by a “ first” London season. 

At seven they went ashore, and dined at the hotel. Their 
table was near a window, looking out over the harbour, and Mrs. 
Carr could see the motley throng and the glittering lights, and 
watch the yachts as the lovely pale twilight stole over the 
sheltering hills, and see the points of light shot out from mast- 
head or bow, and the Chinese lanterns shining like magic fruit 
among the trees of the villas scattered about the banks and hill 
slopes. 

It was like a fairy scene, save for the noisy bursts of music 
from the roundabout, the tramp of restless feet, the din of many 
voices, the oaths of drunken sailors. 

The prose of modern life has a happy knack of interfering 
with its poetry. The beauty of nature is for ever being dese- 
crated by the so-called enjoyment of coarse merry-makers, to 
whom nothing is lovely or sacred enough to prevent the intro- 
duction of beer and skittles, prize fights and betting, oaths and 
rowdyism. 

When dinner was over they visited the show in company with 
the well-dressed crowd who had landed for the “ fun of the 
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thing,” and were not too d/asé or too bored to indulge in amuse- 
ments usually relegated to the lower classes of society. 

Mrs. Carr descried Lady Kate and a group of her acquaint- 
ances all making for the huge, electric-lighted merry-go-round, 
and scrambling and snatching at the gaily-painted steeds as if 
their lives depended on securing one. 

“Would you care to join?” asked Captain Talbot. “It really 
is great fun. The Prince did it, you know!” 

“Ts it a case of ‘the king can do no wrong,’ neither can those 
who follow him ?” asked Mrs. Carr laughing. “No, thank you ; 
I draw the line at mounting those apocryphal-looking animals. 
Would you care to, Joan ?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed the girl. “It looks so——” 

“Undignified, eh, Miss O’Rourke? Well, perhaps you are 
right ; but I assure you there is a singular fascination about the 
thing. Once you get on you are in no hurry to come off. 
I'm rather surprised not to see any of our friends there. 
Miss Larking is very fond of the roundabouts. So is Mrs. 
Johnnie Dennison.” 

“I daresay,” said Joan, quietly. “But I hardly fancy I should 
care to be flying round in that fashion.” 

They walked on, and stood for a time to watch the dancers 
whirling vigorously to the strains of the band, and enjoying the 
dust and heat and exercise with true British appreciation. 

Then the signal rocket went off, and they returned to the river 
and were rowed to and fro, or idly floated in some quiet corner 
where the pyrotechnic stream could be seen flying heavenwards 
on fiery wings, and sending trails of shooting stars aloft to be 
mirrored in the gleaming water beneath. 

Occasionally they passed near the American yacht, and saw 
the lamps shining in the saloon, or heard voices and laughter 
from the moving figures on deck. Mrs. Carr looked at the huge 
vessel with envious eyes. She would have given anything to be 
there. She thought Lady Kate might have asked her to dinner 
instead of luncheon. Surely she had carte blanche to invite her 
own friends. 

Every glimpse of the luxury and comfort and wonders of this 
floating palace, added to her discontent. If she had only gone 
to Cowes ! 

Her visions of entertaining her friend all collapsed now. The 
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tables had been turned on her. The Penix was an insignificant 
and trumpery affair, and Captain Talbot had no chef, only a 
very ordinary cook indeed, who seemed to have no ideas beyond 
boiled salmon, and roast fowl. 

Yes ; decidedly Lady Kate had the best of it, and had been 
mean to leave her out in the cold. Americans are always glad 
to meet new people, and after all she and her friend were in the 
same set. 

Her discontent quite spoilt the rest of her evening. 

She was almost rude to the captain, and snappish to Joan, and 
they both looked surprised, and talked to—each other. 

This annoyed her stiil more. 

The waltz music from the shore sounded discordant, the fire- 
works were odious, the voices and laughter had lost all charm. 
She began to remember her debts, and to think her gown from 
Redfern positively unbecoming. Lady Kate had been in white 
serge with gold braid and buttons, and had looked twenty-five 
at most, and Mrs. Carr knew she was over thirty. 

Altogether she was in a bad temper, and almost wished she 
had not come across that volatile friend of hers, with her endless 
flirtations, her social successes, and her marvellous gowns. 

At eleven o’clock she declared herself tired to death, and 
longing to be home. 

Captain Talbot was sleeping on his yacht, but he took them 
to their own steps and saw them up to the cottage gate, and 
bade them good-night with expressed reluctance as to the 
morrow’s change of plans. 

“What will Miss O’Rourke do?” he asked, as he lingered for 
a last hand-shake. 

“Stay at home till five. I will come back at five,” said Mrs. 
Carr. 

“May I send the launch then ?” 

“No, no,” she said, petulantly. “If I should change my. plans 
it would be tiresome. Don’t trouble about us to-morrow, Captain 
Talbot. I will let you know about the evening.” 

He said no more but took his leave, wondering a little at the 
sudden change in Mrs. Carr’s manner, a little saddened at the 
thought of the lonely hours in store for him on the morrow. 

And yet—how was it, he wondered—that it was Joan’s loneli- 
ness and Joan’s face that haunted him? 
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The second day was often the best—the smartest gowns—the 
gayest parties—the best of the racing—and she would be shut 
up there in the cottage grounds all by herself. Why had not 
Mrs. Carr chosen to take her? If she had told Lady Kate 
—But then he remembered Joan’s own words. There was a 
natural, undeclared antipathy between the two women, and he 
was not surprised at it. Without being in the least prudish, 
Joan O’Rourke had the instinctive modesty of all refined and 
sensitive girlhood—the sort of modesty that is a standing re- 
proach to such women as Lady Kate, and Addie Larking. 

The golden August moon was flooding the hills with light— 
the harbour and river were luminous and glorified into vivid 
beauty. He stepped into his boat, and rowed slowly back to the 
yacht. 

A strange weariness and dissatisfaction were upon him. The 
day somehow had been a failure. He lit a cigar and paced the 
little narrow deck till long after midnight. 

He had been used to meditate on such occasions on the 
charms and graces of Mrs. Carr. To-night he thought only of 
—Joan. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
STEERING A COURSE. 


Mrs. CARR took off her yachting dress and got into a tea-gown, 
and then came downstairs to iced champagne, and sandwiches, 
and other delicacies, all laid out on a table close to the window, 
and lit by a lamp with a crimson shade. 

They could catch peeps of the opposite side—of illuminated 
gardens, and balconies and trellises—could hear the loud bursts 
of music on the still night air, and the noise of the departing 
crowd in late trains and ferry boats. 

Mrs. Carr was still ill-humoured, and began to speak her 
mind. 

“Why were you so rude to Lady Kate?” she said. “Turn- 
ing your back on her all the time. Girls of your age shouldn’t 
give themselves airs; it makes them unpopular. Now, you'll 
have to stay here all by yourself to-morrow, unless you like to 
take those old maids at their word and go to them. It’s not my 
fault. I’m perpetually telling you that you must put up with 
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people, and pretend not to see their shortcomings, or else you'll 
be voted disagreeable and prudish, like those horrid, touch-me- 
not kind of Englishwomen who are supposed to have all the 
virtues of their own sex because they can’t attract the other. 
There’s not many of them»left, thank goodness! That sort of 
style has quite gone out. The most popular women in society 
are Americans, and there’s no reason why the Irish shouldn’t run 
them close, for we’ve more than their spirits and gaiety, and can 
talk quite as much, without their vulgarity. Of course, we 
never ave so rich—only the Russians beat them at that. 
Still——” 

She stopped and drank off a glass of champagne. The cool, 
sparkling liquor refreshed and soothed her ; her ill-temper began 
to evaporate, and she was her old, handsome, chattering self once 
more. 

“We ought soon to hear from Lucius,” she said. “ He must 
have reached Aden by now. I wonder how he will like India.” 

“IT wonder ?” echoed Joan. 

She was gazing out at the quiet, starlit night, and thinking 
hew pleasant the day had been for her. Even her aunt’s little 
outburst could not spoil it, or alter that delicious new sense of 
being considered—thought of—understood—which of late had 
been her privilege. 

It seemed as if an unseen protection was always about her, 
that when she spoke she had a ready listener; when she moved 
or walked someone was conscious of it, and if not by her side, 
at least desired to be so. 

To know all this, to feel the charm of that unexpressed 
homage, was as yet, only a sweet and subtle wonder ; something 
to dream of and think of in her quiet hours, something that made 
Nature lovelier, and poetry sweeter, and music sadder and 
gladder, all in one. 

Its birth had been brief. The consciousness of its existence 
dated only from that hour when she had sang those lovely, mourn- 
ful words of Moore’s, and, looking up, had met the dimmed eyes 
of Eustace Talbot. 

To have made a man, and such a man, feel like that! Her 
heart had throbbed with triumph, her own eyes grown dim in 
answering sympathy. 

And Time since, counted but by hours as it had been, seemed 
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a long, vague, blissful dream, unreal, but so sweet that she asked 
for no awakening. 

“Joan!” cried Mrs. Carr, sharply—“ Joan! what are you 
dreaming about? You've been gazing at those stars as if you 
were a thousand miles away. I don’t believe you’ve heard a 
word I’ve been saying.” 

Joan had not. 

“I’m getting tired of this knock-about life,” continued Mrs. 
Carr; “tired even of liberty. It’s like everything else. When 
we haven’t got it, nothing in life seems so desirable; when we 
have, it becomes as wearisome as bondage. A woman has no 
position or standing unless she has a husband. She is always 
in mortal terror what Mrs. Grundy will say. I don’t care a pin 
about Mrs. Grundy; but I do want a settled home, and to feel 
someone is at hand to shelter my pranks, and pay my bills. So 
I really have made up my mind to marry—a good deal for your 
sake, too, Joan. You will have a home and proper guardiansnip 
and though they’re all very goody-goody and s/ow here, still, we 
can be away half the year ; and he seems very well off, and old 
Sir Lucas is sure to leave him some of his money, and Talbot 


Manor is really a very beautiful old place to live in, and I shall 
feel so safe. Yes; I’ve looked at all sides of the question and 


” 


I’ve come to the conclusion that 

Joan turned and looked at her. Her face had lost all its 
colour ; her eyes had a strange, half-frightened gleam in their 
lovely depths. 

“That I shall marry Captain Talbot,” concluded Mrs. Carr, 
pouring the remainder of the champagne into her glass. 

“Marry!” echoed Joan, faintly. 

The lights grew hazy. For a moment the stars seemed 
whirling dizzily around her. She felt confused. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Carr decidedly—*“ marry. I felt it would 
have to come soon or late. I know he cares for me; and he is 
a very good man, and, I believe, well off. I must ascertain shat 
exactly before I accept him. That’s why I’m cultivating his 
friends.” 

Joan flushed hotly. 

“Oh! how can you?” she exclaimed. “It sounds so mean, 
so small—weighing him in the balance against what he 
possesses ! ” 
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“TI don’t care what it sounds,” said Mrs. Carr. “I only know 
that it’s prudent and advisable. Now let usgotobed. I’m dead 
tired.” 

* * * * * * * 

Mrs. Carr woke late the next morning, and had her breakfast 
brought to her by Nolan, and sipped her tea and read her letters 
in serene content, while the brilliant August sunshine filtered 
through the lace curtains at her window, and the cool soft air 
blew in with the salt of the Channel in its breath. She thought 
of the luncheon-party and the lordly pleasure vessel, and 
wondered what sort of people they would be, and wished there 
was a chance of getting an invitation to go coasting about with 
them. 

She rose at last, and dashed a bottle of eau-de-cologne reck- 
lessly into her bath, and came downstairs at one o'clock fresh 
and vigorous and handsome as ever. The Redfern gown was, 
after all, very excellent style. To-day she wore a cream silk 
blouse with it, which suited her admirably, she told herself, and, 
as yet, she did not require to “make up,” as Lady Kate did. If 
she had the advantage in the juvenility of her costumes, Mrs. 
Carr could at least retaliate by the freshness of her skin, and a 
complexion that feared neither sun nor wind. 

Joan was sitting in the verandah with a book. It struck her 
aunt that she looked pale and listless, and there were dark rings 
under her eyes that spoke of sleeplessness. 

“You're not looking at all well, my darling,” she exclaimed. 
“Have you a headache ?” 

“Yes,” said Joan. “I couldn’t sleep, it was so hot.” 

“Well, keep quiet. There’s nothing like lying down in a 
darkened room, and tell Nolan to bathe your forehead with eau- 
de-cologne and toilet vinegar mixed; it’s excellent. And don’t 
bother about going to those old women. Very likely I shall 
be back to tea at five; if not, to dinner certain. Then we'll go 
on the river again. I don’t suppose Captain Talbot will come ; 
but if he does, say ‘eight o’clock at the steps.’ ” 

She kissed the girl warmly, and hurried off down the steep 
path to the landing-steps, where her boat was waiting. 

As she neared the yacht, she saw a crowd of people moving 
about under the striped deck awning. One or two men were 
smoking and leaning over the side watching the craft on the 
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river, and the boats plying to and fro with their gaily-dressed 
freights. 

Mrs. Carr glanced up under the shade of her scarlet parasol. 
One of the men looked down at the solitary passenger in the 
boat. He had a handsome face, with clear-cut features, and 
a loose waving mass of brown hair slightly tinged with grey, 
thrown back from his brow. 

His dark. violet eyes gazed straight at Mrs. Carr’s uplifted 
face, and, as they met her own careless glance, he started, and 
the cigarette fell with a hiss into the blue waters beneath. 

“My God! . . . It can’t be?” he cried below his breath. 

He saw the face below him grow ashy white, and then swiftly 
turn aside. 


The next moment all was bustle and confusion ; greetings and 
introductions. He heard a rich, ringing voice, a soft laugh, and 
flutter of silk. The perfume of violets seemed to float on the 
air, and then someone tapped him familiarly on the arm. 

“Mr. M’Dermot,” said Lady Kate’s voice beside him, “let me 
introduce you to my great friend, Mrs. Carr. I’m sure you're 
compatriots, though you always deny it.” 


And then—through a haze of years—he looked back once 
more, and greeted, as a stranger greets, the woman who was 
presented to him. ' 

The sudden whitening of her face and quiver of her lip showed 
emotion held strongly in check. But no one remarked it save 
the man whose graceful bow had something theatrical and over- 
accentuated about it. 

Neither of them spoke. Lady Kate rattled on in her usual 
fluent manner, and presently some more people came up, and 
the American actor, as he was called, drew aside and slipped 
away from the group of whom the new guest was the centre. 

There were some half-dozen American women about her, with 
the usual characteristics of those who favour our shores. The 
elder ones wore their grey hair elaborately cozffured, and dis- 
played a curious network of wrinkles on their clear skins, were 
over-dressed, and wore diamonds. The younger had the fragility 
and grace of hothouse flowers, and were exquisite to look at, 
and horrible to talk to. 

They chattered and laughed, and were as noisy and vulgar 
and slangy as is their wont, and interlarded their conversation 
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with personalities, and dragged in titles promiscuously, and 
described the balls at Cowes and Ryde and Torquay in pictur- 
esque, if somewhat forcible, language. 

Mrs. Carr felt as if a swarm of bees were buzzing about her 
The summons to luncheon came as an intense relief, and she 
found herself sitting by the side of the owner of the yacht, a 
New York millionaire, who looked like a pork butcher in 
Sunday clothes, and rejoiced in the name of Ephraim Columbus 
Stoat. 

On any other occasion Mrs. Carr would have found endless 
amusement in the party assembled in that gorgeous saloon, 
every corner of which spelt “ dollars” ; in her host’s self-com- 
plaisant boasts and ceaseless talk of how he had acquired those 
same dollars, and what a good time he meant to have in 
Eu—rope. But to-day she was only conscious that he irritated 
and bored her beyond endurance, that the luncheon was far too 
elaborate for good style, that the wine was over iced, and the 
scent of the flowers, and breath of the sea, and odour of food all 
commingled, made her feel faint and sick. 

And all the time she talked for dear life, terrified of a pause. 
Her eyes flashing here and there, her smiles ever ready, the 
quick and witty turns of her phrases raising delighted laughter 
from those in her neighbourhood all the time. 

She had been called a good actress often. She knew she had 
never merited the praise till to-day. To-day, when the folly a 
score of years had sought to hide, leapt suddenly as sword 
from scabbard to wound and terrify her hard-won peace. 
To-day, when a ghost from the long dead and buried past 
had stepped out from its grave, and looked at her with strange, 
unsmiling eyes, that once had meant to her all the beauty and 
delight of life. 

Galled and fretted and half heart-broken, she sat on there, 
and from time to time a furtive glance showed her that hand- 
some head with its soft framework of hair tossed carelessly back, 
and those wonderful magnetic eyes fastened on Lady Kate’s 
delighted mzgnonne face. 

He never once looked at her. 

She would have given worlds to speak his name naturally and 
easily to the loquacious Ephraim Stoat, but she could not bring 
herself to do it. It was not the name she had known him by 
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in that old bygone time. Neither were his profession and fame 
at all to be associated with the wild young scapegrace who had 
had to flee from home and country for his very life. And yet 
she had known him in a moment, even as he had knownher. The 
changes of time had been unable to destroy that subtle interest 
with which love, or sin, or hate alike can unite two creatures. 

Was it one or all of these that had united them in memory, 
if not in heart, for a score of parted years? That had leapt to 
fresh life at the first glance of this chance meeting ? 

Impossible to say. Betty O’Rourke and Terence Creagh had 
loved too passionately, suffered too terribly in the past for any 
mere commonplace feeling to control their future. Lovers they 
could never be again ; friends they would not. Enemies—bitter 
and resentful of past wrong—unforgiving, unforgetful they were 
at this present moment, keenly alive to the changes in each 
other, even as they were almost painfully conscious of every look 
and word and smile that were lavished on the circle around, 
and from which they excluded their own individuality for the 
time being. 

After luncheon the men went on deck to smoke, or took boats 
and followed the races, or loitered about the lovely, shady river 
nooks. Lady Kate insisted on showing Mrs. Carr over the 
yacht, the drawing-room of which was upholstered in satin 
brocade, and had so much gilding and so many mirrors that it 
quite dazzled one’s eyes. The state-rooms were lovely nests of 
luxury, and the ladies’ bath-room was all ivory and gold, with 
a bath of pink marble let into the floor. Mrs. Carr looked 
and wondered, and exclaimed as she was expected to do, 
for Mrs. Ephraim Columbus Stoat was for ever at their heels, 
calling attention to this and that, and vaunting the costliness 
and extravagance which had only been outrivalled by Van- 
derbilt himself. 

It was to Mrs. Carr the most wearisome of ordeals; to be led 
hither and thither ; to have that irritating nasal twang for ever 
in her ears, alternating with Lady Kate’s frivolous chatter; to 
hear of dollars poured out like water while she had not where- 
withal to pay her bills, and had been living at exactly three 
times her income for the last two years, and then to be all the 
time longing to get away for five moments’ quiet talk with one 
person ; to be tossed hither and thither on a sea of wild con- 
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jecture and possibilities. She felt as if she must scream out at 
those idiots, and bid them hold their peace, and leave her free 
to go her way. 

And yet she kept up, and they saw nothing amiss with her, 
heard no incoherence in her random speeches, no false note in 
her laughter. Desperation nerved her. She felt she must go on. 
The machinery within was wound up to a certain pitch; if it 
was relaxed it would break down altogether. 

It was five o’clock when they went on deck. A rapid glance 
showed her that M’Dermot was not there. She gave a sigh of 
relief, and took one of the gaily-cushioned basket-chairs scattered 
about. 

The river was alive with boats plying to and fro. The lines 
of flags from the different vessels waved in the breeze. A soft 
grey haze covered the sky. The air had grown cool, and the 
salt breath of the sea swept in with the inflowing tide. 

She sat down and looked at it all with burning eyes and a 
feverish feeling of danger and unrest. 

“Yesterday, how I could have enjoyed it all!” she thought, 
and felt a tigerish hatred of this fate that was for ever wrecking 
and torturing human lives, mingled with a wild longing to lay 
down her head and cry out her misery. 

But habit had served her too long to be easily overcome. It 
served now as a dam to this wild torrent of emotion, and con- 
trolled its force. 

For another quarter of an hour she sat there and chattered on 
of a thousand airy nothings. Then she rose, and asked that a 
boat might be summoned and resolutely declining all invitations 
to stay on for tea, she descended the side of the beautiful vessel, 
and was rowed back-to her own landing-place. 

When she was out of sight of the yacht she put up her scarlet 
sunshade to hide her face, and leant back on the seat with a 
sort of groan. 

The man rowed steadily on, and the current kept them near 
the bank, where the trees hung over the water, making a beau- 
tiful shade in these warm summer days. 

Suddenly a little skiff shot forward from under the drooping 
boughs, and in a moment was beside her own boat. 

The occupant looked at the pale face under the scarlet frame- 
work of the open sunshade, and spoke low and eagerly. 

23 
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“T saw you remembered me. I could not speak to you— 
there. Will you see me for a few moments? Where do you 
land ?” 

His voice seemed to act on her like a spell. Her own grew 
cold and hard, and her eyes met the entreaty of his face with 
sudden scorn. 

“T hardly know what you can have to say to me,” she said. 
“We have been strangers long enough to forget we were ever 
anything else. Still—I land at these steps where you see a 
road winding up the hill.” 

He bowed, and let her boat pass on, and followed a short 
distance behind. 

She gave the man a tip, and got out and stood on the little 
landing-stage, waiting. Her heart beat stormily; the blood 
flushed and paled in her cheek. Life had suddenly grown into 
the vivid, palpitating thing she had once known; stirred to the 
music of sensations—sweet with joy, or fierce with pain as the 
passion of the moment held sway. 

-The little skiff floated in beside the steps. Its occupant 
fastened the rope to one of the posts, and lightly leaped to land. 


She moved on, and he walked by her side up the steep and 
shady road which led to the cottage. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A PAGE FROM THE PAST. 


“So you are married?” he said, breaking the uncomfortable 
silence which she maintained. 

“ And you,” she said, “have changed your name and 
nationality.” 

“And we remembered each other at once,’ he went on. 
“ After how many years, Betty ?” 

“ There is no need to be too accurate,” she said. “Let us say 
—twenty.” 

“Tt is almost that,” he said softly. “What a young vagabond 
I was. And oh! what a good time we had. I suppose you 
have forgotten all that. Tell me, have you married well? You 
were always ambitious. I found you in excellent company, if 
I’m to take Ladv Kate Golightly for your sponsor.” 
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“T have all I want,” she said indifferently, “and I may as well 
tell you Iam a widow. Mr. Carr died ten years ago.” 

“ A widow!” He looked startled, and his eyes turned to her 
handsome face and beautifully-gowned figure. “ Ah!” he said, 
and his eyes clouded, “I haven’t had your luck. I am not a— 
widower.” 

“You are married also?” she exclaimed quickly. 

“Years ago. Why not? I’d been kicked out of home and 
left me nothing behind but a bad reputation. Even you, Bet, 
hadn’t a good word for me in those days. Sakes! how we used 
to quarrel, you and I ; and how desperately I loved you. You’ve 
never had a rival worth mentioning yet.” 

She was silent. Her thoughts had travelled far back to days 
for ever darkened by regret—for ever a living nightmare in her 
sleepless hours. 

“What a splendid-looking woman you are now?” he went 
on. “Rather different from the wild slip of a girl who was all 
smiles and tears, kisses and storms, uncertain as her native skies 
and——” 

“Oh, hush!” she cried sharply. “For God’s sake let all that 
folly be forgotten! Heaven knows I paid a heavy price for it 
—a price that you never guessed.” 

Something in her voice, her face, struck him sharply. He 
stopped and looked at her. 

“You sent me from you,” he said. “You told me you didn’t 
mind if I wrote, or not. Do you mean that all the time you— 
you cared ?” 

She stood there motionless, idly tracing lines in the dust at 
her feet with the point of her closed sunshade. Yet a fearful 
storm was going on within her heart—pride and memory were 
in self-conflict, and something, too, that had all the passion and 
humiliation of shame, and for years had been stifled by the 
voice of expediency ; a voice often more persuasive than that of 
nature. 

“I—I don’t know what I mean,” she said bitterly. “Only 
that I had hoped you might remember—you might write ‘s 

“T did write,” he said quickly—“the moment I got to New 
York ; I addressed it under cover to your brother ; and then 
again from San Francisco a year later ; but you never took any 
notice,” 


af 
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“Tf never had any letter,” she said, “and I—dared not write 
on chance to the Poste Restante, and oh, Terence, if you only 
knew what that year meant for me——” 

The natural woman spoke out then. The natural woman 
looked at him from the tearful shadows of her eyes. 

He was moved and touched to his heart’s core—moved as he 
had never thought to be again, and for one fleeting moment the 
years of division seemed as nothing, and his one impulse was to 
draw her to his heart and comfort her as he had comforted the 
wild, wayward girl who had been his first love, and was now his. 
last. 

But he restrained himself, and only looked sadly at her, and 
wondered if this was the brilliant, witty woman who had been 
the cynosure of all eyes at the luncheon table a brief while 
before. 

He knew something of the infinite capacities of women. He 
had come from a land where their society was a liberal educa- 
tion, and yet as he watched her and guessed at the struggle 
within her breast he felt that she went even beyond his experi- 
ence, and that his art had sustained a loss in her resistance to 
its call. 

She rallied all her powers and turned to him again. 

“Let us -walk on,” she said. “I am staying here. We shall 
soon reach the house. Would you care——?” 

She stopped abruptly. The blood rushed to her face. “I 
cannot ask you in,” she went on. “I—I have friends there, 
and——” 

Her embarrassment surprised him. 

“ There’ is no need for excuses,” he said bitterly. “I can tell 
when I am not wanted, but it is a somewhat novel experience. 
Perhaps, however, we had better not attempt to bridge over 
these years of separation. The follies and mistakes of youth 
are not pleasant to look back upon. As for you, society and 
fashion claim you for their own, and art is my task-master. 
There cannot be much between us in the future, only I felt I 
must speak to you—see you—if only once.” 

He saw the colour come and go in her face. Yet still he was 
far from guessing the real nature of the conflict waged with 
pride and self. The nature of a secret held closely to her heart 
for nearly a score of years. A secret she had vowed never to 
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tell to any living soul, and a secret which she knew now he had 
never suspected, and had a right equal with herself to share. 

He watched her changing expression, and thought once more 
what a beautiful woman she was, and how different life might 
have been, if only—— 

The sound of voices coming towards them broke the train of 
thought. Mrs. Carr started, and the colour swept to her face in 
a burning flood. 

“Good bye!” she said. “I must go.” 

“Will you not see me again?” heentreated. “I hadso much 
to say, and I have said nothing of it. Let me write—don’t let 
us part like this.” 

“Very well,” she said hurriedly, “ you can write—if you wish. 
My address is St. Petrox Cottage.” 

“ Good-bye, then—Betty.” 

She gave him one glance, and turned rapidly away. He 
stood watching her retreating figure, and saw coming towards 
her a young girl in a white gown and sailor hat; a man was 
walking by her side. 

They stopped to speak, and all turned back together. 

Terence Creagh, or, as he was always called, Terence M’Der- 
mot, watched them out of sight. Then he turned and went 
slowly back to his skiff. 

“TI wonder if that was her daughter?” he thought. “I never 
asked if she had any family . . . . A widow for ten years, 
just as long as I’ve been married—curse my folly! Why 
couldn’t I have waited a little longer? why didn’t I try to find 
out what had become of her? . . . I wonder if that fast 
little monkey, Lady Kate, could tell me anything about her? 
She’s generally inclined to be confidential these moonlight 
evenings—only, hang it! a woman’s confidences in the moonlight 
are always about herself!” 

He got into his little boat once more, and rowed back to the 
yacht. 

Meanwhile, Joan and Captain Talbot were telling Mrs. Cart 
how they were going down to the landing place-to see if she 
had arrived, when they met her. She listened somewhat 
absently. 

“It has been such a tiring day,” she said, “and I have a head- 
ache. No, I wouldn’t wait tea. I preferred to come back. 
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Why are Americans always so noisy and restless? They are 
the most fatiguing people on the face of the earth, I think !” 

“Was that an American with you?” asked Joan. “I caught 
a glimpse of long hair, and a soft felt hat. It was picturesque 
but decidedly un-English.” 

“T hate that word!” said Mrs. Carr, sharply. “Why is 
everything English to be considered the standard of taste? 
Any grace of manner, originality of costume, any wit, or 
genius, or romance of nature, is—un-English! Any man who 
doesn’t crop his hair like a jockey or a convict is un-English, 
just as much as one who isn’t perpetually thinking of what he 
can kill—or catch.” 

“That is severe—but true,” said Captain Talbot, smiling. 
“And from it all, are we to conclude that your new friend 
hailed from the land of stars and stripes?” 

“Yes,” she said, somewhat embarrassed. “ He is the actor, 
Terence M‘Dermot, that Lady Kate was speaking about 
yesterday.” 

“Qh! cried Joan, rapturously. “How I should love to have 
seen him. Why did you not ask him up to the cottage?” 


“T remembered your headache,” said Mrs. Carr, dryly. “ And 
also that I have endured four hours of American slang and 
American voices.” 


“Is he so very American?” asked Joan. “What apity! I 
have often read about his acting. They say he is wonderful. 
He is almost as good in tragedy as in comedy. Is he going to 
stay here long? Will he act at all in England?” 

“T never asked him,” said Mrs. Carr, abruptly, “I am not 
interested in his profession—or his engagements.” 

Joan looked at her in surprise. She seemed so ill-humoured 
and petulant. The path was narrow here, and she fell behind, 
and did not again join them until they had reached the gate. 
Captain Talbot left them there, declining tea, as he was going 
over to his yacht. 

“But you will come out after dinner, won’t you?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes—I will come,” agreed Mrs. Carr, somewhat 
languidly. “A cup of tea and a rest will soon put me to 
rights. As for Joan—”’ She stopped and looked at the girl. 
“Is your headache gone? You were quite ill when I left this 
morning.” 
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“ Oh, it is much better; I took your advice and am all right 
again.” 

Mrs. Carr nodded to the captain as he stood with his hand on 
the wooden gate. 

“Very well, we will come,” she said; “expect us between 
eight and nine.” 

He raised his straw hat and closed the gate, and went with 
his usual firm, quick step (quarter-deck, as Mrs. Carr called it), 
down the hill path once again. 

“Tell Nolan to bring me some tea to my room,” said Mrs. 
Carr, as they crossed the lawn and went in to the cottage, “and 
for heaven’s sake let no one disturb or come near me till I come 
downstairs. I want no dinner. Take your own, and be dressed 
by eight o'clock.” 

Her voice was so sharp, her manner so strange, that Joan 
felt again that sense of bewildered pain which, of late, had been 
aroused by this alteration. She was quite unconscious of any 
wrong-doing on her part that could have caused it, and yet she 
shrank from asking its reason. 

“Tam sorry you are not well,” she said gently, “and if you 
are not going to dine I would rather follow your example. I 
had my luncheon late, and tea is all I care about. If your head 
aches, shall I bathe it? That lotion was excellent.” 

“Oh, don’t bother about me,” said Mrs. Carr, irritably. “I 
only want rest and a little peace. I shall be all right by eight 
o'clock. By-the-bye,” she turned suddenly as she reached the 
door, “how came Captain Talbot to be walking with you? Had 
he called here? Heknew I was away.” 

“I met him at the gate, as I was going out,” said Joan. “I 
did not like toask himin. I said Iwas going down to meet 
you, and he came also.” 

Mrs. Carr said nothing, and left the room. 

Joan rang the bell and gave the necessary orders about 
tea, and then sat out in her favourite verandah to wait for 
its arrival. Her heart felt strangely heavy. There was the 
smart of unshed tears in her eyes as she gazed at the beautiful 
scene,and thought how lonely she was and how friendless. A 
motherless, sisterless girl, who had no place in life, and no 
special niche that needed her. She had come here so happy, 
so free-hearted. She had thought to enjoy it all so much, and 
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yet suddenly everything seemed to go wrong. Mrs. Carr had 
changed ; the captain— 

She did not follow that thought. A sense of loss and pain 
came with it that surprised and hurt her. She leaned back with 
her arms clasped behind her head, and watched the white clouds 
come and go in the blue sky. What a mystery was life, and 
how unsatisfactory and unsatisfying ! 

The only way to be happy seemed to have no wishes which 
could not be satisfied; to simplify that, it was best to have no 
wishes at all. To empty one’s heart of all those vague dreams, 
hopes, ambitions which meant only unrest, and take the common 
routine of everyday life for what it was worth. 

She sighed heavily. For philosophy is only acceptable when 
we have exhausted our emotional faculties; when grey skies 
seem as fair as blue and far more restful to the eye; and of all 
things good and desirable we only ask one—to be left in peace. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
“WE DARE TO COPE WITH THE WHOLE TRUTH.” 


THE diary of memory holds many records that only our own 
hearts have written and only our own eyes have read. 

Mrs. Carr was looking back at such a diary as she lay in her 
darkened room and remembered the meeting with Terence 
M‘Dermot that morning. 

“ After all these years!” she cried to herself; “after all these 
years! Who would have thought it? What a catastrophe! 
What a bungler Fate is! Now—when it can be of no possible 
use or service, when only mischief and disaster can possibly 
arise out of it—to be thrown together again! And once, when 
it might have saved me—made a different woman of me—and 
I broke my heart in prayers and tears for sight of him, he never 
came. What was that he said about letters? Could Lucius 


have deceived me after all? There was no love lost between 
them, and yet, when so much was at stake —” 

She tossed impatiently on the pillows. Her head really 
ached. She felt stifled and feverish and ill. The tea did her 
no good, and the cool lotion seemed only to make her head 
worse. 


After sailing so smoothly along—after enjoying life and its 
good things, and never letting herself think of anything trouble- 
some or disagreeable when it could be possibly avoided, it did 
seem hard to be suddenly brought face to face with a dark — 
frowning wall of circumstance, which she could neither scale 
nor evade. 

It was horrible. It was detestable. No wonder her head 
ached and her brain throbbed, and all calm and rational thought 
was impossible. And in two hours she must dress and go down 
to the yacht, and meet scores of people, and see and be seen, 
and chatter and laugh. Oh, how sick she felt of it all. Whata 
hateful reputation was that of the jester! and what harder to 
keep up? Others might sulk and be silent or stupid or dull, 
but not she—not the “ brilliant Irishwoman,” as everyone called 
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her, whose tongue was for ever to rattle, whose jests were for 
ever to amuse, whose laugh was never to fail. 

She pitied herself so that she cried, and that made her head 
worse and her eyes burn, and drew lines about the lids and alto- 
gether ruined her appearance. She felt it would be quite impos- 
sible to show herself that evening, and then she resolved she 
would do it and defy Fate. She had never shown the “ white 
feather ” yet ; she would not begin now. 

All the polished falsities of these last five years helped to 
restore her composure. She braced up her exhausted energies. 
She bathed her head and eyes, and then lay perfectly still, and 
would not let herself think—for half an hour. 

By that time she had ceased to grovel in inert hopelessness, 
and almost made herself believe that there would be a way 
found to climb the wall and escape the danger that threatened. 

* * * * * * * 

The little hired carriage came round at eight o’clock and 

found Joan and Mrs, Carr ready. 
* The hill path was only a short cut they sometimes used. 
When Mrs. Carr had a (@od/ette to think of, and shoes that 
suffered from the powdering of Devon’s red or grey dust, she 
always drove by the longer but less dress-destructive route. 

She looked paler than usual and was strangely quiet; other- 
wise she seemed as handsome and as perfectly dressed, and as 
free from care as ever Joan had known her. 

The girl had too much tact to revert to the subject of the 
American yacht. It was evident the visit had not been. as 
agreeable as its expectation. They drove in almost total silence 
along the dusty road. The sky was clear. A few stars were 
already shining in its blue depths. The cool breeze was 
delightful after the heat of the day, and every turn of the road 
gave lovely glimpses of the harbour and the opposite shore, and 
the lights twinkling already from the hundreds of pleasure craft 
that rode at anchor. There was quite a large party on Captain 
Talbot’s yacht when they reached it. The two sets of Denni- 
sons, Addie Larking and Dr. Rawling, with whom she was 
flirting desperately ; Sir Lucas, who had come without his wife, 
and welcomed Mrs. Carr almost zoo warmly for prudence, and 
one or two naval men who were friends of the captain, and who 
surveyed the two new arrivals with undisguised approval. 
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The scene in the harbour and up the river was very gay and 
animated, and above all the full, bright moon shone once more 
in unclouded splendour. 

The town was less crowded than on the previous evening, but 
the whirling roundabout kept up its unabated attraction, and 
the dancers still whirled to the loud music of the band. 

* * * * * * * 

Scores of boats were plying to and fro, taking or bringing 
back people from the various yachts. It surprised Mrs. Carr a 
little, when suddenly a voice from one hailed their own little 
vessel, 

“It is your friend, Lady Kate, I think,” said Captain Talbot, 
going forward. 

“Lady Kate!” echoed Mrs. Carr, and sprang from her seat 
impulsively, and crossed to the side of the yacht, where the steps 
were let down. 


A boat lay idly rocking on the tide, and her friend’s familiar 
voice called to know if she were on board. 

“T’ve come to say good-bye,” she went on in answer to Mrs. 
Carr’s affirmative. “We're off to-morrow to Plymouth. So 


sorry. Yes, I'll come up for a minute. M‘Dermot rowed me 
over. He’s here too. He says he can’t leave the boat.” 

“ Oh, throw up a rope and we'll fasten it,” said Captain Talbot. 
“It will be quite safe. Pray ask your friend to come up also.” 

Joan had come forward now, and was bending eagerly over 
the side. The lights from the yacht showed her the handsome, 
leonine head of the actor as he sat in the little skiff. He 
fastened it as Captain Talbot directed, and in another moment 
was standing on deck, and being introduced by Lady Kate’s 
shrill and high-pitched voice as “ Mr. Terence M‘Dermot, from 
New York, you know ”—as if that explained everything. Then 
she seized on Mrs. Carr. 

“T’m so sorry I have to leave,” she said, “ but you see I couldn’t 
ask the Stoats to put off their departure. It was all arranged 
quite suddenly. You're going to stay on, 1 suppose? Why 
don’t you do a bit of coasting? It’s awful fun, and you can 
always make for land when it’s squally. I’m getting quite a 
famous sailor.” 

Lady Kate had a large fund of vivacity, and a method of 
accommodating herself to all circumstances. She always talked 
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a great deal, and it was generally nonsense; but then few people 
listen to anything serious, and the adjective “charming ” is very 
comprehensive. To-night she was particularly lively, for she 
had carried M‘Dermot off in the face of a dozen American 
claimants, and had him all to herself for as long as she chose to 
keep him. 

She related her escapade to Mrs. Carr. 

“And he’s such a dear,” she went on rapturously ; “and so 
safe, you know. Never forgets his position and all that. Quite 
the nicest man to flirt with I’ve ever come across. What a rum 
set of women you've got here. Who's that girl with the gilt hair 
and green eyes, and brick-dust complexion ?” 

“Addie Larking,” said Mrs. Carr, her own eyes intently 
watching Terence M‘Dermot, who was standing talking to 
Captain Talbot. 

“Oh! and where’s the wonderful Mrs. Johnnie you told me 
about? Is she here too?” 

Mrs. Carr murmured “Hush!” judiciously, and suggested 
that voices carried further on the water than on land, while indi- 
cating Mrs. Johnnie, who wore a crépon skirt and a white satin 
blouse, and an elaborately trimmed hat, in which hydrangea and 
carnations and violets and green ribbon all grew together in the 
common garden ground of white straw. 

“Ts that her idea of a yachting costume?” laughed Lady 
Kate, who was herseif a picture in cream serge and the nattiest 
of sailor hats. “Pity she doesn’t get someone to dress her. 
Ah! I see she’s got her eye on M‘Dermot. The women always 
spot him directly. Isn’t he adorably handsome?” 

“He’s good-looking, certainly,” allowed Mrs. Carr. “But I 
don’t like that theatrical style.” 

“Gracious! you wouldn’t have him crop his hair, and wear a 
frock coat and a bowler, and all the other hideous abominations 
of men’s modern dress. You have no idea of the picturesque. 
It’s just that uncommon style that I fell in love with. Our 
society men are just like patterns cut out of Doré’s fashion books 
—one a duplicate of the other, making allowance for height, or 
colour of hair, and even that you can hardly see now, the way 
it’s cropped. So idiotic—but then fashion always is that, more 
or less. I’m going to invent a style of my own next season ; 
M‘Dermot’s helping me in the designs; not day gowns, you 
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know, only evening dresses, and things for the Academy, and 
all that. It will be so uncommon.” 

“ After all, it’s a great thing to be uncommon nowadays,” said 
Mrs. Carr. “We've lost all power of individuality. That went 
out with the domestic virtues, I suppose, and short-waisted 
frocks, and ringlets. How would you or I look in ringlets, my 
dear ?” 

“T hear they’re coming in in France,” said Lady Kate. “Dear 
little frizzy things hanging in bunches each side of one’s face. 
Only then we’d have to cultivate our partings again, and fringes 
have ruined that. What’s the matter with you? You quite 
jumped.” 

Mrs. Carr had seen Captain Talbot introducing Joan to 
Terence M‘Dermot. 

She rose hastily. 

“It’s rather chilly sitting here,” she said. “Let us walk 
about.” 

“Very well,” said Lady Kate. “ Do introduce me to the gilt- 
edged young person. She looks as if there might be some fun 
in her. I don’t care for Mrs. Juno, and a Greek knot doesn’t 
become her, and that hat looks as if it had come out of the 
Edgware Road.” 

Mrs. Carr was only too thankful to get rid of her dear friend 
for a few moments. The pain in her head had again com- 
menced, and every nerve was quivering with mingled dread and 
expectation. 

Joan and Terence M‘Dermot were pacing the deck together. 
She longed to hear what they were saying. 

Meanwhile Lady Kate and the “ gilt-edged young person” 
had plunged into the vapid brilliance of conversational seas, and 
were splashing vigorously in and out of their depth. 

Addie was abusing country society, and trying to make her 
last visit to London do duty for a wide experience of fashion- 
able life. 

“Qne’s whole soul expands in the atmosphere of London,” she 
announced grandiloquently. “Here month follows month, and 
you see the same faces, and go to the same stupid entertain- 
ments, and hear the same silly babble about babies and servants 
and the parish. The old women sit with their feet on footstools 
and tell each other their ailments. and the young ones quarrel 
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over the curates on one side of the river, and the officers on the 
other. And we get to know each other’s gowns by heart, and 
the change of a bow or flower in a bonnet makes conversation 
for a whole Sunday afternoon. Oh! its just hateful. I’m stag- 
nating slowly for sheer want of society worth the name.” 

“ But don’t you do anything ?” questioned Lady Kate. “Play, 
sing, get up theatricals or bazaars or dances. If I were ever in 
such a dull place, I’d sake them rouse up.” 

“It’s no use piping when no one will dance,” answered Addie, 

discontentedly. “Mrs. Dennison and I—the young Mrs. Denni- 
son, you know, that handsome, fair woman over there—well, we 
try our best to make things lively. We got up a band—guitars 
and mandolines and banjos, you know—but the women are all 
so fearfully jealous and won’t come to the practices, and every- 
one wants a different selection of music, and at our last per- 
formance we nearly came to blows, because Mrs. Johnnie would 
have white and mauve costumes, and she and I were the only 
fair women. One little horror, who is the wife of a lawyer in 
the town, and gives herself great airs because she’s German or 
Swiss or something foreign, well, she threw the whole thing up, 
and wouldn’t play, though she had been put down for a solo—a 
real Swiss song with a lot of tra-la-la’s and jodelling which she 
does awfully well. Fortunately, we got some one from Exeter, 
whom we knew, in place of her, and who had no objection to 
mauve, or green, or anything as long as she had an audience to 
listen to her.” 
. “Ah!” said Lady Kate, “ it’s one of our popular insular beliefs 
that artists should be seez, and not heard. Perhaps Mrs. Red 
Tape—I beg your pardon, you didn’t mention her name—was 
right in objecting to an unbecoming gown. It would have been 
even more severely criticised than her jodelling. However,” 
she went on briskly, “you have a new element amongst you 
all now; my friend Mrs. Carr—sounds rather like that thing in 
Pick-Me-Up, doesn’t it?”—and she laughed—“ with the lady in 
the yellow dress and the Israelite being introduced to her. But 
she’s great fun and capital company.” 

“Yes, I’m sure of that,” said Addie, somewhat reluctantly. 
“ But then she’s only a visitor. They don’t count with us.” 

She said Us as if she were “ pure county,” and had a position 
royalty itself might not achieve. 
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“ She may not be a visitor always,” said Lady Kate, meaningly. 

Addie looked at her with sharp eyes of suspicion. 

“Oh! you think she may make a conquest? But poor, 
foolish, old Sir Lucas has a wife, you know, and the rector is 
only separated from his on account of her ill-health—and— 
really there’s no one else here who has shown her any attention 
worth speaking of.” 

Lady Kate took rapid measure of the fair Addie’s reasons for 
this speech, and summed her up as jealous. 

“Perhaps she has an eye on the captain,” she thought ; “ not 
that Betty need fear her rivalry. How shallow these people are, 
and how narrow-minded !” 

For it is a curious fact that even as our faces look to ourselves 
in a looking-glass quite different from what our friends kuow 
them to be, so do our own faults and vanities appear quite 
different when reflected from the mirror of another person’s 
character. 

Lady Kate did not wish to draw Addie Larking’s suspicions 
towards the Counsellor, as she had named him, so she turned off 
the conversation into another channel, and suggested that guitars 
and banjos always sounded so well on the water. Wouldn’t she 
and Mrs, Johnnie favour them with a song? 

It appeared that the instruments were there, but had not been 
used as yet, owing to the noise of the steam roundabout. How- 
ever, the wind had changed slightly and no longer carried the 
deafening uproar over the harbour. 

A few more lanterns were hung out on the masts, and in the 
circle of lights the chairs were drawn up and the banjos 
brought out. 

But no one would begin. Excuses were so numerous that 
Lady Kate lost all patience and, seizing a banjo herself, volun- 
teered a nigger song. 

Addie professed herself enraptured, and Mrs. Johnnie watched, 
with envious eyes, an ease and audacity that she felt she could 
never achieve. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
“ IN HOPELESS SIGHT OF HOPE.” 


Mrs. CARR had withdrawn herself as far as possible from the 
circle of lights, and sound of voices. 

Lady Kate having sang “ Someone in the House with Dinah ” 
in as perfect a plantation fashion as a Christy minstrel himself, 
was surrounded and besieged for another song, and was strum- 
ming the opening bars of “ The Little Alabama Coon.” She was 
the centre of attraction and perfectly happy. 

Here, she was a new sensation. The Americans had heard 
her songs and listened to her chatter long enough to be ready 
for another novelty—even an untitled one. Lady Kate had a 
way of “ getting on one’s brain-pan,” so one of her own special 
friends had declared, and making one feel, after a while, that her 
voice was too shrill, and her laugh too metallic, and her move- 
ments too restless. 

There was something very unreal about her. One felt she was 
always acting, though the acting was so life-like that it often 
deceived herself. 

As Mrs. Carr sat apart from the group gathered round her 
chair, with the lights from the Japanese lanterns falling on their 
faces, she felt rather than saw the approach of a figure which had 
noiselessly detached itself from the circle where the “little coon” 
was wailing its woes after the picturesque “ swatting ” it had re- 
ceived from Lady Kate’s fair hands. 

“TI did not expect we should meet again so soon,” said the 
voice of Terence M‘Dermot. “I have been talking to your 
niece. How charming she is. Do you know she reminds me 
very much of yourself when you were her age? How old is 
she?” 

“ Eighteen,” said Mrs Carr, vaguely, her eyes on the sea, which 
seemed suddenly to heave and swell before her in a strange, 
giddy fashion. 

“Her mother is dead, she told me, and her father in India. 


‘ 
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Poor girl! she doesn’t look very happy. She is very beautiful ; 
but I should have thought she was more than eighteen.” 

Mrs. Carr felt as if her nerves would give way if this sort of 
thing went on. She was more startled and agitated than she 
had any need to be, considering that these remarks were the 
natural outcome of the introduction she had witnessed. 

The chorus had taken up the lullaby of the “ Alabama Coon,” 
and under cover of its noise her silence was not remarkable. 

“So you have no child of your own,” he went on, softly. “Do 
you know, I am glad of that? I was half afraid to ask. When 
you left me this afternoon, and I saw that girl join you, I thought 
she was your daughter. It’s odd, isn’t it, that neither of us 
should have any children ?” 

“You too,” she gasped in a hoarse, uneven voice. 

“Yes, Iam also childless. I am not a happy man, Betty. I 
don’t mind confessing that to you. The biggest mistake I ever 
made was to marry a woman in my own profession. Our lives 
are nearly always apart, thank goodness! or—well, I couldn’t 
answer for myself. She is that shame and curse of womanhood 
—a secret drunkard. There’s no hope for her, and no cure.” 

He was leaning his arms on the side of the yacht, and only his 
profile was turned towards her. As she looked at him, she felt 
as if the ice of years was suddenly melted from about her heart, 
and a rush of passionate impulses swept through its long-closed 
channels. 

“Terence!” she cried wildly, and then, shaking and white, 
rose unsteadily from the deck chair and grasped his arm. 

He turned to her swiftly. He could not see her face, but he 
felt that she was trembling. 

“ What is it?” he exclaimed. 

She leant heavily against the yacht’s side. Her breath came 
in quick pants. A rush of tears made all before her hazy and 
dim. The voices ceased—a murmur, and then a peal of light 
laughter fell across the momentary silence. She drew her hand 
away. 

“It was nothing,” she said—* nothing. Only I felt sorry.” 

He touched her hand as it lay white and bare on the dark 
wood. 


“Betty,” he said hurriedly. “Oh, Betty, for sake of the 
past—” 


a4 
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She drew her hand away as if that touch stung her. 

“ Don’t!” she cried in a fierce whisper. “ Don’t ever speak of 
that to me! It is dead, buried, forgotten long ago!” 

“Not forgotten, Betty. Men’s memories are more faithful 
than women’s. I was a bad lot, I know, but I loved you well, 
and I have never loved any woman since.” 

“And yet you married ?” 

“TI drifted into it. Heaven knows how often I’ve cursed that 
folly—how often I’ve longed for freedom. But never have I so 
longed for it as since—” 

The gay challenge of a woman’s voice rang out across the 
deck. 

“M‘Dermot! Heve—I want you.” 

He turned abruptly away, muttering something strong and 
uncomplimentary. 

“You must recite something for us!” went on Lady Kate, 
loudly. 

“I’m d—d if I will,” he said below his breath, as he moodily 
crossed the intervening|space. 

But he was at once surrounded by the group, and entreaties 
poured down upon him. Hejexcused himself with an abruptness 
that was almost rude, and then caught sight of Joan’s soft eyes 
clouded with disappointment. Half hesitating he looked at her. 

“Do you care for recitations, Miss O’Rourke?” he asked 
abruptly ; and as sharp, jealous glances followed his, the unpopu- 
larity of Joan reached its height. 

“T should like to hear one from you,” said the girl, simply. 

He stepped forward and parted the pressing crowd around 
him, then tossing aside his hat, he folded his arms and com- 
menced Swinburne’s “ Triumph of Time.” 

It was a rare treat to hear the great actor recite. He rarely 
did it in public. 

Joan listened in a rapture that spoke out of every line and 
changeful expression of her-beautiful face. Mrs. Carr had stayed 
on the outer circle of the listeners, and as the rich, melodious 
voice rose and fell in exquisite varieties of intonation, the long- 
checked tears rolled freely down her cheeks. 

The words thrilled to her heart’s core. 

Had he any meaning*in them for one alone in that listening 
circle? Was it for her that sad plaint—“Oh! love, my love, 


’ 
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had you loved but me?” or the regret that lived in the lines that 
followed, every one of which found echo in her soul to-night. 
* * * * * * * 


‘* Grief collapse as a thing disproved, 
Death consume as a thing unclean, 
Twain halves of a perfect heart made fast ; 
Soul to soul while the years fell past. 
Had you loved me once as you have not loved, 


Had the chance been with us that has not been ! 
* * * % * * * 


Would I lose you now? would I take you then ? 

If I lose you now that my heart has need ; 
And come what may after death to men, 

What thing worth this will the dead years breed. 
Lose life, lose all: but at least, I know, 
O sweet tife’s love, having lov’d you so, 
Had I reached you on earth, I should lose not again ; 
In death, nor life, nor in dream or dread.” 


* * * * * * * 

To most of the listeners that poem with its magnificent. phrases 
and impious, despairing passion, was but as pearls to swine, as 
caviave to the city clerk, as Chateau Lafitte to the beer-swilling 
British labourer. They understood nothing of its meaning, but 
they liked to watch the reciter’s face; the glowing eyes, the 


changeful expressions that gave force to the passionate regrets, 
to listen to the sonorous music that could thrill even unemotional 
hearts, to drink in the melody of passion and despair that swept 
over them in the infinite pathos of that matchless voice. 

When he ceased there was a momentary hush. Lady Kate, 
who had heard him too often to be moved, and who indeed was 
quite incapable of displaying anything so unfashionable as” 
feeling, gave the signal for applause by clapping her hands. 
Mrs. Johnnie, who was as emotionless as a statue—and almost 
as hard—followed suit languidly. 

She had never read a line of poetry in her life, and could not 
understand its use or necessity at all in literature. But even 
she had felt a coldly sensual gratification in watching the hand- 
some face, and listening to the beautiful voice. 

Then the group broke up, and Lady Kate went off to her own 
quarters, and there was no opportunity for further word between 
Mrs. Carr and Terence M‘Dermot. 

She stood and watched the little boat as it swept away over 
the rippling water, and her heart seemed to follow it on wings 
of pain, and vain, vain longing. 

24* 
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With every stroke of the oar he was going further and further 
out of her life. She had lost all right and power to claim him. 
She could not even be to him what that chattering little flirt 
beside him could be, a compagnon de voyage, a something to 
amuse and attract and claim his attention as they floated over 
quiet seas, and under moonlit skies. Their lives were for ever 
dissevered and—she had kept her secret. 

Why had she not been frank? Why had she not told him? 
Why had she feared to trust him as once she had trusted ; once 
—when the blind, headlong, resistless force of passion had left 
her stranded and helpless at his mercy, even as now it held her 
fettered to his memory. 

It seemed suddenly as if all the shams and subterfuges of her 
life had fallen from her, and left her naked and shivering before 
her own dismayed sight; as if at last she knew “erse/f—not the 
self she had presented to the world, not the self that craved for 
ease and luxury and the goods of this world, but a self new risen 
from the ashes of selfishness, and longing with vain and wild 
desire for the warmth of human love and human sympathy. 

‘A sudden disgust shook her whole moral nature, as a rough 
blast shakes a tree long sheltered from its power. 

“It is this life that has ruined me,” she cried to herself, “this 
feverish, intriguing, hateful life, that destroys health of body and 
purity of mind alike. It is horrible to think of these wasted 
years. Horrible! He at least has worked—achieved—won 
fame and honour. And in it all he has remembered me 
while I——” 

She dared not follow that train of thought. She could not 
trust herself in this new emotional weakness that had suddenly 
taken possession of her. 

She only knew she felt weak and unstrung, remorseful and 
regretful all in one. She only knew that she wished she had 
had the courage to tell him that unsuspected secret. To claim 
him by a tie, if not a memory; to throw at least a portion of 
the burden she had so long borne alone on his shoulders ; had 
said to him, “ Shall we have courage? Shall the truth be told 
—at last?” 

And yet what shipwreck, what downfall it would mean; and 


he was no longer free. He could not help, even if he shared 
this trouble. 
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Then—over the fever and misery of her thoughts rang out 
the tones of the noisy group, twanging their banjos, and chirping 
foolish verses of foolish songs beyond. 

Like a spur to the jaded horse came the thought of how they 
would triumph, how they would laugh, how cruel would be the 
sneer and sarcasm of envious tongues. 

If a man’s worst foes are those of his own household, assuredly 
those of a woman are her own sex. 

Many a noble action, a good deed, a great ideal, a wise resolve 
has been nipped in the bud by fear of a woman’s ironic laughter, 
or cruel jest, or hateful sneer. 

Mrs. Carr turned back now, high-strung with new, unnatural 
strength, and caught the glitter of Addie Larking’s gilt hair, 
and heard the cold, measured accents of Mrs. Johnnie’s metallic 
voice. 

Then all the hard-won courage oozed out as it were at her 
finger tips. She had come here to conquer. How could she 
stay to be abased ? 

A shiver passed over her, and the hard look came to her face 
that of late had made Joan wonder. 

“I won’t go back now,” she cried in the bitterness of her own 
heart. “I couldn’t let myself down before those women. No 
—I won't!” 


(To be continued.) 





Lord Leighton: a Sketch. 


IT is a curious coincidence, and a very sad one, that two men 
eminent in Art should have “shuffled off this mortal coil” at 
almost the same moment. Only a day or two elapsed between 
the death of Lord Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
and Sir Joseph Barnby, Principal of the Guildhall School of 
Music. Both were representative men of their time, and will 
leave, in their respective professions, blanks difficult to fill. 
Lord Leighton, however, held in pictorial Art a higher position 
than his friend Sir Joseph did in Music. And if the tragedy of 
death can be intensified by time and circumstance, we cannot 
but feel the pathos of his having been called away just as he 
touched the crown of victory. Only this year was he singled 
out for the high honour conferred by our Queen, who is ever 
ready to recognize merit and to hold out helpful and encouraging 
hands to those who endeavour to express in highest and purest 
form, those longings and aspirations, inarticulate yet imperative, 
which prove the existence of the divine in man. To get at the 
root of things, the soul, to see beyond the limitations of life, 
this is given to the artist, whether poet, painter, or musician. 

Ruskin says: “All the great arts have for their object either 
the support or exaltation of human life, usually both. They 
are founded first in mastery by strength of arm of the earth 
or sea, in agriculture and seamanship ; then their inventive power 
in clay and wood. On these two first arts follow, building in 
stone, sculpture, metal work, painting, every art being properly 
called five which demands the exercise of the full faculties of 
heart and intellect.” He also says: “ Accurately in proportion 
to the rightness of the cause and the purity of the emotion is 
the possibility of the fine art.” 

So the responsibility of the artist is great, and his mission a 
high one; he must purify his heart, and still and control his 
emotions, till he is indeed blessed with the clear vision, the 
lovely wide-eyed wonder and reverence for all that is lovely, 
pure, and of good report. That is the heritage of the children 
of the Most High. As Ruskin says in his “Our fathers have 
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told us,” “The kingdom of God is already come to those who 
have learned to cherish what is lovely and human in the wander- 
ing children of the clouds and fields.” And though of the 
artist beyond all other men, it is true that knowledge by suffer- 
ing entereth, yet he will live through, and see beyond the pain, 
and helplessness, and misery of life; gaining day by day 
cunning of hand, and sympathetic insight into all that is sad, 
tragic, and also beautiful and noble ; till through the very agony 
that wrings his heart, he is able to calm the sorrow of others, to 
lay a cool, soft hand on aching brows, and often to rescue some 
poor soul from the black night of sin and despair, by the echo 
of the divine music and poetry that fill his own heart, and find 
expression in the master’s touch. 

Lord Leighton was a man who lived to help others, especially 
his brother artists. Young, aspiring genius, he helped in the 
most practical way, by purchasing their works, paintings, 
sculpture, carving ; he had quite a miscellaneous collection, and 
was most catholic in his tastes—a genial, happy-tempered man, 
a man who thoroughly /ived his life, was indeed full of the joy 
of life, of its possibilities, conscious no doubt of its limitations, 
yet ever pressing onward. It has been said he will live as a 
sculptor and a book illustrator. For some time he contributed 
to the “Cornhill Magazine,” and certainly his illustrations of 
“Romola” are beautiful in the extreme. We can almost fancy 
ourselves in the lovely old city, with its domes, and towers, and 
gardens. Between the magic of the book, and the beauty of the 
illustrations, we are transported and dream ourselves away out 
of our own dear foggy, misty, sun-deserted land, where we take 
our pleasures so sadly, yet so resolutely, into sweet, sunny, 
picturesque Florence, city of painters and of all things fair to 
look upon. Leighton was also one of a notable group of artists 
who contributed drawings to illustrate Dalziel’s “ Bible Gallery,” 
some of whom were, Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Watts, 
Houghton, and Burne Jones. Leighton contributed nine draw- 
ings to the book, and all gave of their best work, Lord 
Leighton’s being some of the finest designs. These can I 
believe be seen now at the South Kensington Museum, and are 
very well worth inspection. 

Lord Leighton was born at Scarborough, December 3rd, 1830. 
He was of Yorkshire descent. His grandfather, Sir James 
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gardens. Between the magic of the book, and the beauty of the 
illustrations, we are transported and dream ourselves away out 
of our own dear foggy, misty, sun-deserted land, where we take 
our pleasures so sadly, yet so resolutely, into sweet, sunny, 
picturesque Florence, city of painters and of all things fair to 
look upon. Leighton was also one of a notable group of artists 
who contributed drawings to illustrate Dalziel’s “ Bible Gallery,” 
some of whom were, Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Watts, 
Houghton, and Burne Jones. Leighton contributed nine draw- 
ings to the book, and all gave of their best work, Lord 
Leighton’s being some of the finest designs. These can I 
believe be seen now at the South Kensington Museum, and are 
very well worth inspection. 

Lord Leighton was born at Scarborough, December 3rd, 1830. 
He was of Yorkshire descent. His grandfather, Sir James 
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Leighton, knight, was physician to the Royal family of Russia, 
and privy councillor to the Emperor. His father, Frederick 
Leighton, was also a physician. From early childhood the boy 
showed a passion for Art; but his father was much opposed to 
allowing him to adopt it as a career, though giving him every 
encouragement to cultivate his talent. However, at eleven years 
of age he received instruction in drawing from Francesco Meli, 
who insisted much on purity of drawing, and put him through a 
severe course of training. He also studied in the Academies of 
Berlin and Florence, and while at Florence, Hiram Powers ex- 
pressed so favourable an opinion of his drawing, his father 
yielded to his desire and allowed him to study Art with a view 
to making it his profession. From this time he received an ex- 
tensive and generous Art training, and was permitted to devote 
his whole time to painting. He studied from life first in 
Florence. In 1853 he went again to Frankfort, and became a 
pupil of E. Steinle, at the Stadel Institute, and under him 
painted his first picture “The death of Brunellesco,” which bore 
marked traces of his master’s influence. He then studied at 
Brussels, the Louvre, and the Life School in Paris, and finally 
three years in Rome. He did not exhibit till 1848; and 
his first success was “Cimabue,” a picture representing the 
great Florentine finding Giotto drawing in the fields: that 
Giotto who was afterwards his disciple and surpassed his master. 
E. Steinle had marvellous purity of taste, though not ascetic or 
distinctly religious ; he no doubt influenced and directed in a 
large measure the growth of the young genius under his care. 
The next three years were spent in Rome, and in 1855, his 
picture of “ The procession of Cimabue’s Madonna,” gained him 
his first admission to the Royal Academy. It attracted a great 
deal of attention, and was much discussed in social and artistic 
circles ; the more so that it was bought by the Queen, and was 
subsequently re-exhibited at the Manchester Art Treasures and. 
International Exhibition. After this he resided in Paris for four 
years, where he associated much with several well-known artists,. 
Ary Scheffer, Robert Fleury, Decamps; sending pictures 
almost every year to the Academy. The elder artists were 
much against him for a long time, resenting his foreign tenden- 
cies, and for several years he was under a cloud, and his pictures 
skyed at every exhibition. His “Orpheus and Eurydice” was 
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hooted and scoffed at, and he found no purchasers for his works. 
There were, however, a few exceptions to this narrow-minded 
coterie ; amongst whom was that just and generous critic, Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti, who lamented sorrowfully that people would not 
take a more serious view of life. The merit of his picture 
“Dante in Exile” led to his being made an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 1864. In 1869 he became R.A., and on the 
death of Sir Francis Grant, 1878, was made President, and in 
accordance with the usual custom, knighted shortly after ; and 
in 1885 was created a baronet. 

Among the list of his honours may be mentioned—* Con- 
ferred by the Emperor of Germany on British Artists in Con- 
nection with the Jubilee Exhibition of the Berlin Academy— 
Large gold medal for Science, Sir F. Leighton” ; Medal, second 
class, Paris, 1859. Member of Academies of St. Luke and 
Florence. Medal of Honour, Antwerp Exhibition, 1285. 

Some of his pictures were painted during the years as fol- 
lows :—*“ Triumph of Music,” 1856; “ Romeo and Juliet,” 1858 ; 
“Capri at Sunrise,” 1860 ; “ Paolo and Francesca,” “ A Dream,” 
“ Leider Ohne Worte,” 1861 ;—“ Odalesque,” “ Michael Angelo 
nursing his Servant,” “ Sea Echoes,” “ Star of Bethlehem,” 1862 ; 
—“Girl feeding Peacocks,” 1863 ;—“ Dante in Exile,” “ Golden 
Hours,” “Orpheus and Eurydice,” 1864;—‘ Helen of Troy,” 
1864 ;—“ Venus unrobing,” “Roman Mother,” 1867 ;—‘‘ St. 
Jerome,” 1869 ;—“ Hercules wrestling with Death,” 1871 ;—“After 
Vespers,” 1872 ;—“ Nausicaa,” “Winding the Skein, 1878 ;— 
“Day Dreams,” “ Wedded,” “ Antigone,” 1882 ;—“ Memories,” 
“Cymon and Iphigenia,” “‘ Sun Gleams,” 1884. In 1886 he was 
engaged on mural paintings in South Kensington Museum, and 
on a mythological triptych illustrating Music, for the ceiling 
of the music room of Mr. Marquand’s house. His “ Bath of 
Psyche,” 1890, was exhibited in the Royal Hibernian Academy 
about two years ago, and commanded much attention, and 
admiration of the exquisite delicacy and finish of painting. 

Lord Leighton, besides being a painter of renown, and a book 
illustrator of marvellous merit and lasting fame, was also a 
sculptor and musician. It is indeed seldom that an artist wins 
much success in more than one branch of his profession ; but in 
his sculptured work in bronze, Leighton gained distinction. 
His “ Athlete struggling with a Python” was greatly thought of, 
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and bought for £2,000 for the Chantrey Bequest. He got a 
first class medal at Paris for sculpture. 

Leighton was a highly cultured man; he knew many 
languages, several of which he spoke like a native}; he travelled 
a great deal, and from the East gathered his store of rich 
material which he afterwards utilized in his “Jew’s House.” 
His “Odalesque” first roused popular opinion in his favour, 
and showed plainly the Oriental element. Though he studied 
Greek art much, his tendency was strongly towards pictures of 
imagination, and though not inaccurate in form, he lacked the 
severity of pure Greek outline ; he seems to aim more at loveli- 
ness than Academic strictness. In this he differs from Millais, 
who pays more attention to general aspects, and paints more 
boldly, and possibly more strongly. Leighton is a greater 
master of technique, is more delicate in treatment, more zsthetic, 
unites more closely beauty of idea with perfection of form, and 
is careful to clothe his conceptions in dainty and artistic 
raiment. A subdued quietude, elegance and refinement pervade 
his work. In the old masters there is sometimes a wonderful 
purity of colour, a love of the clearness, the radiance that comes 
from the use of simple colour, and avoidance of any opaque 
treatment. Ruskin gives great praise to this speaking of the 
use of pure colour in high terms, and even holds that a love of 
brightness in colour is a sign of excellence and purity in the 
individual. In speaking of colourists and chiaroscurists. Mr. 
Ruskin contrasts them in this way: “In their early days the 
colourists are separated from the other schools by their content- 
ment with tranquil cheerfulness of light, by their never wanting to 
be dazzled. None of their lights are flashing or blinding ; they 
are soft, winning, precious ; lights of pearl, not of lime ; only you 
know on this condition they cannot have sunshine ; their day is 
the day of Paradise ; they need no candle, neither light of sun, 
in their cities, and everything is seen clear as through crystal, far 
ornear. This holds to the end of the fifteenth century. Then 
they begin to see that this, beautiful as it may be, is still a make- 
believe light ; that we do not live in the inside of a pearl; but 
in an atmosphere through which a burning sun shines thwartedly, 
and over which a sorrowful night must far prevail. And then 
the chiaroscurists succeed in persuading them of the fact that 
there is a mystery in the day as in the night, and show them how 
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constantly tosee truly is to see dimly. And also they teach 
them the brilliancy of light and the degree in which it is raised 
from the darkness ; and instead of their sweet and pearly peace 
tempt them to look for the strength of flame and coruscation of 
lightning, and flash of sunshine on armour and on points of 
spears. The noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike for 
gloom or flame. Titian with deliberate strength, Tintoret with 
stormy passion, read it side byside.” Again: “Other men have 
nobler or more numerous gifts, but as a painter, master of the 
art of laying on colour so as to be lovely, Correggio is alone. 
The noble men learn their lesson nobly. The base men also, - 
and necessarily, learn it basely. The great men rise from colour 
to sunlight. The base ones fall from colour to candle-light . . 
technical matters, every one of them, I can scarcely too often 
repeat, is the outcome and sign of a mental character ; and you 
can only understand the folds of the veil by those of the form 
it veils.”” Mr. Burne-Jones has much of this love of clear and 
vivid colouring, but he is not always successful in his combina- 
tions, which are at times crude and hurtful to the artistic eye. 
Leighton, on the contrary, has this charm, that his pictures 
are never inharmonious, and therefore never offend, even if 
they are somewhat disappointing. There is a danger in this ; 
a certain want, of which we cannot: but be conscious. The 
feeling that this dainty light, gracefulness if we may say so, can 
scarcely face or adequately express the stern realities or neces- 
sities of life. 

Leighton followed the Greek maxim that passion or tragedy 
should not be allowed to mar the serenity of beauty. Ruskin 
thinks, on the contrary, beauty must not sacrifice truth—love of 
beauty, love of truth. In praising Leighton, however, for his 
soft moderation in colouring, I call to mind one decided ex- 
ception—a picture of his, exhibited about ten years ago, 
“Phryne,” which was known in London (among the jokers) as 
“The Orange Free State,” which, taken with the history of the 
lady, was not a bad name for it. Every shade of red-copper 
colour possible was used, the flesh of the full-length figure 
being a regular zew-copper colour. As a general rule, Leighton 
avoided the questionable taste of modern Italian or French art ; 
yet he was not archaic or a medizvalist ; his style was foreign 
a mixture of Italian in conception and German in treatment. 
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This style came in with the Italian renaissance. His feeling and 
intuition was for forms of beauty. 

Lord Leighton had a courteous, polished manner, which 
smoothed all roughness, rounded all angles, and reconciled all 
differences ; this in art, as in character, was in him a distinguish- 
ing feature. A man cultured at all points, well versed in 
literature, and in the history of the fine arts, he had a range of 
ideas and arefined and discriminating taste. Reynolds says: 
“ Under the name of genius great works are produced, and under 
the name of taste an exact judgment is given.” Some of his 
classical pictures are the following. “ Helen of Troy,” “ Ariadne,” 
“Helios and Rhodos,” “ Alcestis,’ “ Dzedalus and Icarus,” and 
among his Biblical, we may name “ Elijah,” exhibited at Paris 
Exhibition, “Ahab and Jezebel” 1863, “Star of Bethlehem.” 
His travels up the Nile, Levant, and to Damascus, encouraged his 
love of Eastern imagery, and his pictures of Moorish, or Oriental 
tendency, are “The Music Lesson,” and another called “ Music,” 
which met with much admiration. “The University Magazine,” 
ef 1879 says: “A picture of very simple subject may be re- 
membered in last year’s Academy. Two figures were at either 
end of the room ; a little girl was winding wool into a ball. A 
woman was sitting down. There was a landscape at the back, 
such a landscape, with an exquisite colour quality that seemed 
to give an element of the Eternal to the picture. It might have 
been a most ordinary domestic sketch; in Leighton’s hands 
magic had entered into it, and it was a picture in a most real 
and vivid sense.” 

As a portrait painter he was fairly successful ; his portraits of 
Captain Burton and Sir Edward Ryan are very life-like, and I 
believe his portrait of himself is an excellent likeness. In 
decorative art he was eminent, which is shown plainly in his 
frescoes of the portraits of the old masters, in South Kensington 
Museum ; and his mural painting of the “Wise and Foolish 
Virgins,” over the altar in the church at Lyndhurst, cannot fail 
to impress anyone who has once seen it. It is full of suggestion 
and deepest pathos, yet conforming strictly to the laws of artistic 
representation. To see this beautiful picture to advantage sun- 
set is the proper time, the rays of the setting sun shining in 
through the end door fall on the figures, and cause them to 
stand out in a curiously vivid and realistic manner. Many 
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people drive over especially to enjoy this sunset mystery. The 
white dresses of the virgins gleam and shimmer so, like, as 
someone said, a flash of white light caught and kept a prisoner 
for our pleasure. A remarkable point about Lord Leighton’s 
frescoes is, that they are so much more enduring than most of 
the modern kind. He used a preparation invented by an 
amateur, a Mr. Gambier Parry, I think the name is,a mixture 
of copal, wax, resin and oil of lavender. The walls were 
saturated with this, and the same used as a vehicle for colour, 
so when the volatile oils had evaporated, the rest was a solid, 
smooth surface, and the frescoes are as perfect and pure in 
colour as when first painted. 

With all his minute attention to technique, Leighton was a 
rapid worker, partly from untiring industry, he never shirked 
work, partly from the sureness and celerity of a master hand. 
He was usually successful in his studies of women, especially 
when he chose for subject a forlorn, desolate figure with sugges- 
tions of infinite sadness, and knowledge of and endurance of 
evil. The lightness of touch, and the necessity for depth, and 
yet delicacy of insight, necessary for the portraiture of feminine 
characters, appealed to his sense of artistic fitness. He was a 
great favourite with students; always kindly and sympathetic, 
he inspired personal devotion. Indeed, to the end he was a 
student himself, and his tall figure was well known in the 
National Gallery, where he would often turn in to look long and 
earnestly at some favourite picture,and go away so dreamily 
content that he saw no one or nothing else. If he noticed any 
tendency to exaggeration on the part of a student in his work, 
he would direct his attention to the value of reserve of power, 
saying, “ You should never exaggerate; to overdo is as wrong as 
to underdo.” To his models he was ever very good and kind, 
often helping them in quiet, unobtrusive ways. There is a story 
of his giving an Italian the means to bring his wife and family 
over to England. He moved softly and lightly through life, but 
where he passed he “ Left the daisies rosy.” 

Lord Leighton’s studio was one of the most famous in 
London ; he lived and worked in his beautiful house, built for 
him by Mr. Aichison about thirty years ago in Holland Park 
Road, Kensington, in a spot surrounded by many eminent 
painters. His studio is full of many quaint and interesting 
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things, among others, a gift from Millais, of a picture represent- 
ing a girl shelling peas, which bears the inscription “To Sir 
Frederick Leighton, from John Everett Millais, March 7th 
1889.” The walls are covered with little sketches done by him 
whilst travelling, all of which he carefully preserved, finding 
them after of use. He even kept the little book in which he 
used to draw as a boy of nine, and which may have been 
among those submitted to the great American sculptor, Hiram 
Powers, when he decided the question of an art career for the 
small student, when his father asked, “Shall I make him an 
artist ?” with the memorable words, “ You can’t help yourself, 
Nature has done it for you.” 

There is a most interesting description of the studio, and, in- 
deed, the whole house in “The Strand” of August, 1892. It 
is, of course, far too long to quote, but I cannot resist giving the 
bit about the wonderful Arabian court. “Entering trom the 
street you find yourself in a small hall. Though of the 
most artistic design, this, too,I fancy, is yet another blind for 
what lies beyond. In this hall stands a bronze statuette of 
Icarus by Mr. Gilbert, A.R.A., executed for Sir Frederick. A 
few steps more through a solid-looking black ebony door picked 
out with gold (all the doors of the house are similar), and we 
enter the Arabian court. Sir Frederick’s Arabian court is 
simply a creation ; one can only stand and listen to the splashing 
of the fountain falling beneath the golden dome at the far end 
of the court, and conjure up recollections of the fairest of scenes 
and grandest of palaces described in the Arabian Nights. We 
are in Kensington, but as one stands there it would not come as 
the least surprise if the court were suddenly crowded with the 
most beautiful of Eastern women, reclining on the softest of silken 
cushions in the niches in the corners; if the wildest and most 
fascinating dancers of the Arabian Nights were to come tripping 
in, and to the sound of the sweetest of strains glide across the 
smooth plaques; if Aladdin himself were to enter bearing on 
his back his burden of precious stones. It is the very spot to 
which you would come to find all this. Sir Frederick pointed 
out to me the Damascus, Persian and Rhodian ware which is 
liberally scattered about. The delicate woodwork is from Cairo, 
the exquisite mosaics are by Walter Crane, the blue tiles are 
among the first De Morgan ever did, and the capitals of the 
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columns are carved with various birds by the late Sir Edgar 
Boehm. The only things which have not been brought from 
some eastern country are some very quaint candelabra exhibited 
in Old London at one of the South Kensington Exhibitions. 

“ Walking down to the far end of this bewildering spot, I stand 
beneath the great gilt dome, and the sun which is shining 
causes it to sparkle with a thousand gems. On looking up, the 
dome seems to lose itself far away, so delicate and ingenious is 
the construction and colouring of it. It is a place in which to 
sit down and dream, for there is not a sound except the gentle 
splashing of the spray from the fountain. The fountain itself is 
hewn out of one solid block of black marble. It comes to one’s 
memory that this spot has been more than once the scene of 
many amusing incidents. Sir Frederick’s friends, in going 
through the court, frequently, when gazing at the beautiful ceil- 
ing unconsciously walk into the water.” 

Added to his other distinctions, Lord Leighton was a man of 
fashion, a Society man ; and at the annual dinners at the Academy 
he spoke well and fluently. Naturally gracious and courteous, 
he had much influence with his brother artists, and was sought 
after by the great and learned. The honour of his being made 
a peer was felt te be deserved and met with general approba- 
tion. The Leightons seem to be a gifted family; his sister, 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr, is the authoress of “The Life of Robert 
Browning,” a charming and most literary work. Many mem- 
bers of the family were skilled in music, but except an uncle, 
none of his relations showed talent for pictorial or formative art. 
At the dinner given by Leighton, at the Arts Club, on the 
occasion of his being elected President, Millais was present and 
told the following good story : 

“T remember the time when I was quite a young man, William 
Makepeace Thackeray came to call on me. He asked me to 
dinner, and when I came read to me a chapter of ‘Esmond’ 
which he was writing. Two years afterwards I went to Italy, 
and on my return he met me in the Garrick Club, and said 
these words—‘ Millais, my boy, you must look to your laurels. I 
have met in Italy a most accomplished young dog; mark my 
words, one day he will be President of the R.A.’ You may 
imagine at that time I was not very much pleased with Thacke- 
ray’s observation. I had never heard of Frederick Leighton, 
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and in my youthful aspirations thought that I myself might one 
day be President. Since that time I have made the acquaint- 
ance I had not then, and I fancy I can see before me now that 
well-known face of Thackeray, and his eyes through his old 
spectacles seem to twinkle with merry humour, as he says, 
‘Millais, my boy, I told you so!’ I bow before Thackeray’s 
judgment, and acknowledge the truth and justice of events, and 
the great humourist’s power of observation.” 

Lord Leighton’s admirers are scarcely so numerous as Millais’, 
but are perhaps more critical. Of him as of George Meredith it 
may be said, “ A fit audience, though few.” He appealed more 
to the educated than to the masses. It is said his figures lack 
life, are not individual enough. Of “ Cimatue” Mr. Ruskin says 
“This is a very important and very beautiful picture. It has 
both sincerity and grace. The principal figure is nobly principal, 
and both the master and the young Giotto attract full regard by 
distinction of form and face. The head of the young girl who 
wears the garland of blue flowers is also very sweetly conceived. 
Such are the chief merits of the picture. Its defect is that the 
equal care given to the whole of it is not, yet, cave enough. 1 
am aware of no instance of a young painter who was to be really 
great, who did not in his youth paint with intense effort and 
delicacy of finish, The handling is much too broad: and the 
faces are in many instances out of drawing, and very opaque 
and feeble in colour. Nor have they, in general, the dignity of 
the countenance of the thirteenth century. The Dante espe- 
pecially is ill-conceived, far too haughty, and in nowise noble or 
thoughtful. It seems to me probable that Mr. Leighton has 
greatness in him, but there is no absolute proof of it in this 
picture, and if he does not in succeeding years paint far better 
he will soon lose his power of painting so well.” 

In the “ Portfolio” the following criticism is made: “ The 
artist’s style may be in part designated by negatives: it halts 
midway between naturalism and romanticism, classicism and 
medizvalism ; in turns it approaches each, and yet is not 
identified with either. The relation in which it stands to nature 
is in these days exceptional; it seems in fact to shrink from 
absolute contact with reality; the forms are not so much in- 
dividual as generic ; the compositions are not so much accordant 
with events which have happened in the outer world as conso- 
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nant with ideas preconceived by imagination; the colours 
scarcely belong to material substances, they come rather as cloth- 
ing fitting to the thought ; in which poetry may be rehearsed and 
high Art enacted. Time and space intrude into this order of 
conception, and accordingly the backgrounds to Mr. Leighton’s 
pictures are rather remembrances than a reality. A painter of 
imagination loves to create his accessories, and it must be ack- 
nowledged that lovely, partly because not literal, are the sur- 
roundings to ‘The Syracusan Bride, ‘David, ‘Cadiz’ and 
‘Dedalus and Jcarus.’” This criticism seems pretty exhaustive, 
and though we may not agree with it altogether, the general tone 
is fair and commands our respect and acquiescence. 

Little more remains to be said ; regret for so eminent an artist 
and so loveable a man must be felt. His death was a sad and 
painful one ; few of his own about him, only indeed I believe his 
two sisters, and his simple farewell was full of pathos. In death, 
as in life, his love for his Academy was present ; and his parting 
words, though racked by pain, were—“ Give my love to the 
Academy.” 


MAI DEAN. 





Mors ct Wita. 
By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. 
Author of “ Stir HARRY GRAY,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘« And you, oh sad, who still endure 
Some wound that only time can cure, 
To you in watches of the night, 
To you I sing.” 
WATCHES of the night! Dorothy Morton had lately passed 
through many of them ; sad ones, almost too bitter to be borne: 
As she opened her eyes to the light of another day, a feeling of 
despair filled her soul—a keen, sharp throb of pain vibrated 
through her being. Andsuch had been her awakening for many 
months now. Young, gifted and beautiful, she gazed at the 
bright sunshine that flooded her room, seeing nothing but the 
sorrowful Past where lay dead and buried the fairest hopes of 
her life. 

It was a pretty room, daintily furnished ; good pictures and 
rare old china hung upon the walls, and it contained an 
abundance of the costly trifles that are peculiar to the latter 
part of this nineteenth century. Silver decked the dressing- 
table, flowers in slender vases gave forth beauty and sweetness, 
and the taste displayed in their arrangement proved that 
Dorothy possessed an artistic and refined nature. 

That she contemplated a journey was shown by two large 
boxes standing ready packed. A knock at the door aroused 
her from the fit of despondency and abstraction into which she 
had fallen. 

“Good morning, my darling,” said Mrs, Morton, advancing to 
the bed, and taking one of her daughter’s hands, she bent down 
and fondly kissed her. 

Dorothy raised herself, and flung her arms round her mother’s 
neck. 

“T wonder how I shall get along without you, mother dear,” 
she said. “Forgive me that I have been so self- engrossed 
lately, and believe that I am not unmindful of all your loving 
care.” 
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For answer, Mrs. Morton stroked the girl’s sunny hair, and 
bade her rise quickly, as breakfast waited, and it was necessary 
to lose no time, the train by which she was to travel being the 
only one that reached Chesterton at a moderately early hour 
in the day. 

The only child of wealthy parents, Dorothy Morton’s life had 
been all sunshine until the last few months, when a terrible 
sorrow had fallen upon her. The hand of death had smitten 
her lover in the prime of vigorous manhood. Gifted with rare 
abilities, of a sympathetic and kindly disposition, Douglas Scott 
was looked upon as likely to make a name in the ranks of the 
medical profession. He had distinguished himself by his clever 
diagnosis of several difficult cases, and his opinion was eagerly 
sought by rich and poor alike. On leaving London, he bought 
a practice in Brockworth, and having private means and being 
very handsome, he speedily became a great favourite in the 
society of that fashionable town ; but he met Dorothy Morton, 
and his fate was sealed. They fell in love with each other at 
first sight, and a handsomer couple could not be found. Her 
fair, delicate beauty was a marked contrast to the dark hair, and 
pale, olive complexion of Dr. Scott. His athletic, well-knit 
frame seemed made to resist and overcome any ordinary ailments 
to which mortals are liable. 

But, alas! it was not from the effects of an illness that could 
be cured or alleviated by human skill and care that the young 
physician was to lose his life. He was to swell the noble army 
of those who do heroic actions without thought of glory or hope 
of reward. 

An epidemic of diphtheria had raged for some weeks in 
Brockworth, and Douglas Scott spent his time, night and day, 
in arduous efforts to arrest the progress of the disease. In some 
instances he was entirely successful, and had the pleasure of 
seeing many of his patients return to life and health none the 
worse for the ordeal through which they had passed ; but one 
case alone resisted all his skill, and remained obdurate under 
every remedy he applied to it. 

A beautiful boy of seven years old lay at the point of death 
—“the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” Dr. Scott 
knew only too well that the child must die within a few hours, 
he knew also, that there was but one way by which he could be 
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saved. He looked at the mother’s grief-stricken countenance, 
he heard her piteous entreaties for help—and he took that way. 
The young doctor passed through some moments of terrible 
agony. A fierce conflict rent his soul as he thought of his 
beloved Dorothy, and of the bright and beautiful world whose 
treasures lay at his feet—but a human life was at stake; he 
might, perchance, save it—and his resolve was formed. Casting 
aside all thought of himself, he breathed a silent prayer to the 
Maker of the Universe, and, committing himself to His care, 
knelt down by the unconscious child, and laying his lips to the 
tube in his throat, drew the poison from the sick boy’s system 
into his own. 

The child recovered, but in a week from that very day, the 
grave had closed over all that was mortal of Douglas Scott, and 
Dorothy Morton lay like a broken lily, stricken and overwhelmed 
with grief. 

As the weeks sped by, the poor girl recovered her bodily 
strength, but the springs of life seemed spent. There was 
nothing in this world to live for, or that appeared to her worth 
doing. Her parents took her abroad, hoping that fresh scenes 
would help to dissipate her sadness, but at the end of two 
months she returned home much in the same state as when they 
set forth on their travels. The treasures of art and culture that 
she saw in Italy, though they appealed to her sense of the 
beautiful, did not interest her preoccupied mind; neither did 
the loveliness of the scenery through which they passed remove 
the sadness that enshrouded her soul. “ Douglas is dead!” was 
the ceaseless thought that haunted her waking and sleeping 
hours, and nothing could fill the void left by his loss. 

The pursuits which in happier days were sufficient to occupy 
her time, now, in this period of dejection, proved uninteresting, 
and only served to recall to her memory the thought of him 
with whom they were inseparably associated. Life had become 
a blank, and a vivid contrast to the dazzling brightness that 
illumined her path such a short time ago. She felt tempted 
to cry in her anguish : 

‘* The world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s illusion given. 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but heaven.” 
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About this time a distant cousin whom she had never 
seen, hearing of Dorothy’s trouble, wrote her a kind letter, 
containing a pressing invitation to her house, saying, she 
should be delighted if she would remain there as long as she 
pleased. Dorothy felt no inclination to accept this friendly 
offer, but Mrs. Morton urged her to do so, and to please her 
mother, she agreed to visit Chesterton Grange, little dream- 
ing by how small a thing the whole current of her life would 
be changed. 

“It is many years,” said Mrs. Morton on their way to the 
station, “since I saw Mona Dalzell, or Chesterton Grange.” 

“TJ think,” replied Dorothy, “1 remember hearing that Mona’s 
uncle left her the property because his nephew turned out to be 
extravagant and dissipated.” 

“Yes, and the good she has done in the neighbourhood is 
incalculable. You will find yourself in entirely fresh surround- 
ings, my child, and with one who has framed her life upon very 
different ideas from those held by the majority of people. Mona 
has not only swerved aside from the beaten tracks of conven- 
tionality, but has carried out her views and plans in a wonder- 
fully successful manner, and if her friends do not altogether 
approve of them, yet certainly no one can fail to admire the high 
aims that dominate her actions, and the self-denial that she daily 
practises.” 

“ Perhaps,” mused Dorothy, “I too may catch something of 
the spirit that animates my cousin.” 

A warm embrace between mother and daughter, a few more 
hurried words, and they had parted. 

Dorothy leaned back in the railway carriage and watched the 
swiftly receding fields where the toilers were busy with the 
sweet, new-mown hay ; she noted the lights and shadows that 
stretched their fantastic shapes across the grassy slopes, and 
admired the luxuriant foliage of the trees and woods. As the 
train sped on and on, she found herself borne away from the 
low-lying pasture lands where the cattle quietly browsed, 
towards the breezy uplands of the Cotswolds. There, large 
fields of corn showed signs of ripeness, and gave promise of an 
abundant harvest ; the bare stone walls betokened a different 
style of scenery and agriculture from that to which she was 
accustomed, and she roused herself to gaze with a feeling of 
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interest which had long been absent, upon those wide tracks of 
loneliness, crowned overhead by the vast dome of heaven’s un- 
clouded blue. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* But God gives patience, Love learns strength, 
And Faith remembers promise ; 
And Hope itself can smile at length 
On other hopes gone from us.” 


—Mkrs. BROWNING. 
CHESTERTON GRANGE was looking its best that summer after- 
noon when Dorothy saw it for the first time. 

The old-fashioned garden was a blaze of colour; masses of 
flowering shrubs, rhododendrons, syringa and tree-peonies grew 
in lavish profusion round the house; a splendid sycamore 
stretched its branches across the lawn and offered an inviting 
shade from the sun’s warm rays, while behind it the old church 
tower was visible, and the rooks were soaring aloft in the balmy 
air. The Grange stood well back from the road, and was. 
approached by a long, winding drive. It was surrounded by a 
beech wood, where gravel walks, trimly kept, overshadowed by 
the arching trees, proved a temptation to loiter away the hours 
in rest and retirement, rustic seats being placed at every spot 
where a glimpse of the surrounding country could be obtained, 
and as the neighbourhood was noted for its beauty, many 
lovely vistas opened before the admiring eyes of the lover of 
nature. 

Mona Dalzell, the mistress of this fair property, was a tall, 
striking-looking woman of about thirty-five years of age. She 
welcomed Dorothy with much kindness, and any doubts that 
the girl may have had as to the desirability of the step she had 
taken in coming to Chesterton passed away at the first sight of 
its owner. There was a look of repose and peace about her 
cousin and the whole place that soothed Dorothy, and produced 
a sense of comfort and rest such as she had not experienced for 
a long time. The quiet, also, that reigned around seemed a 
relief to her over-strained nerves after the noise and bustle in the 
crowded streets of Brockworth. 

The days and weeks slipped by so quickly that Dorothy took 
no heed of the flight of time. She had found a haven of rest, 
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and soon settled down to the routine of life in the country. 
Chesterton Grange was situated about a mile from the small 
town of that name, and there Mona spent the greater part of 
each day, busily occupied in superintending the various works 
of mercy that she had originated, and which owed the greater 
part of their success to her unflagging energy and support. Her 
efforts, however, to induce Dorothy to take an interest in her 
engrossing pursuits were for some time unavailing; she pre- 
ferred, during the absence of her cousin, to indulge in morning 
rambles through the beautiful grounds of the Grange, or to sit 
under the shady sycamore, ostensibly reading a book, but in 
reality occupied with her own sad thoughts. 

It was a sociable neighbourhood, and the afternoons were 
generally spent in playing tennis or at garden parties. 

As time passed on, a great bond of affection was formed be- 
tween the cousins. No one could be long in Mona’s company 
without feeling the wonderful fascination she exercised over all 
who came in contact with her, and being influenced by it. Her 
energy stimulated the idle, her ready help and sympathy won 
the confidence of the sorrowful, while she was as a tower of 
strength to the weak and despairing. Many were the stricken 
and sad ones of the earth who had reason to bless her name. 
Dorothy could not fail to see the uselessness of her own life 
in contrast with that of her cousin. No thought of self ruled 
Mona’s heart; she lived entirely for the good of others, and gave 
her life for their benefit. The mainspring of her actions was 
embodied in the following lines : 


‘* Seek not for others to love you, 
But seek yourself to love them best, 
And you shall find the secret true, 
Of.love and joy and rest.” 


“ How long have you lived in this lovely spot, Mona ?” asked 
Dorothy, one evening when she had been for some weeks at the 
Grange 

They were sitting in the beech wood, gazing at the distant 
hills and the beautiful prospect stretched before them. 

“This place has been my home for fifteen years,” said Mona. 
“When I was left motherless I came to live with my uncle, who 
had never married, and was quite alone in the world, save for a 
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nephew, who often visited him. You may have heard of Edgar ; 
he was, poor fellow, always a care and trouble, and at last 
became so wild and unprincipled that my uncle thought it best 
to send him to Australia, where, soon after his arrival, he caught 
a malignant fever and died.” 

“Yes,” replied Dorothy, “I have been told of his ungrateful 
behaviour, and, also, of the love you and your uncle had for 
each other.” 

“ Ah, yes! I owe all that I have and am to his affection ; he 
treated me as a daughter, he imbued me with his views and 
opinions, and the greatest pleasure I now have is to carry out 
the projects we discussed together, and fulfil the plans he con- 
fided to me as nearly as possible in the same way I know he 
would have done had he but lived long enough to complete 
them.” 

“Tell me a little about your old home, dear Mona; we have 
until recently been as strangers, and it would interest me greatly 
to hear about your former life.” 

“It is curious you should ask me this,” said Mona, while a 
strange look of pain passed over her face. “I have thought, 
sometimes, that if I could bring myself to speak of the past you 
would see that I, too, have known sorrow, and therefore am the 
more fitted to be your sympathizing friend.” 

A silence fell between them for a few minutes, which was 
broken by Mona, saying : 

“To no one have I ever before spoken of the crushing blow 
that laid my soul in the dust, and robbed my life—at all events 
for a long while—of all its brightness. My mother, as you 
know, was for some years a great invalid, and my father died 
when I was too young to remember him. He was a good man 
and a brave officer, and doubtless, had he but lived to be my 
protector and friend, the events which I am about to’relate 
would never have happened. 

“ We lived, my mother and I, in a pretty village—Eversleigh 
was the name of it—and led a very quiet, retired life, both on 
account of our small means, and of my mother’s chronic ill- 
health. I was a dreamy, imaginative child, and these feelings 
were increased as I grew up by want of occupation and com- 
panions of my own age. My dear mother did her best to supply 
the lack of these necessities, but the wide difference of feeling 
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and thought between middle-age and youth—the one having 
drunk of life’s cup and found it bitter, while the other looks for- 
ward, confident and serene, to a happy future—makes it often 
impossible for the two to cross the boundary line and sympa- 
thise fully. So, though loving my mother dearly, I drew a veil 
when in her company over my hopes and day-dreams, and wove 
my fancies unchecked in solitary rambles and lonely hours. 

“ Of course, like all other girls, I looked for my hero to appear, 
and when I was just eighteen, I saw for the first time the man 
who, to my youthful imagination, seemed endowed with all the 
exterior qualifications and moral attributes that I considered 
necessary to my choice. I need not tell you his real name, dear 
Dorothy, but will call him Wilfred Stone. It was at the vicar- 
age that I first met him. Mr. Temple, who was very fond of 
travelling, made his acquaintance in Rome, and became so capti- 
vated by his pleasant manners, handsome face, and well-stored 
mind, that, on parting, he begged him to visit Eversleigh. 

“If the Vicar, a man of the world, was blind to Wilfred 
Stone’s faults, how could I, a young and inexperienced girl, dis- 
tinguish the true and false in his character? He won my heart 
at once and for ever. All the sorrow he made me suffer, all the 
dark days that were my lot in the hereafter, could not destroy 
the love that I gave to him, and that I was powerless to recall. 
It is true, the character of that love has changed with passing 
years, and I have learnt that ‘we may be called upon to 
renounce the love of some person, to offer it up as a sacrifice to 
God, not that it may be killed, but rather that it may be purified, 
purged from earthly dross and made impersonal and divine.’ 
But true love never dies, though faith in, and respect for, the 
object may be shattered. Love would be shorn of its greatest 
glory if it changed as we learned the faults and infirmities of 
our beloved ones. ‘Love never faileth;’ it outlasts all our 
hopes and illusions; and when our hearts grow sad, and our 
strength feeble, we yet love on, and soothe our unsatisfied long- 
ings with the thought that when this earth with its disappoint- 
ments has passed away, Love shall reign eternally in Heaven. 

“ The memory of those happy days when I first heard Wilfred 
Stone say he loved me, has never faded from my mind. I 
seemed only to live in his presence, and when I felt his kisses 
on my lips. He directed my studies, chose the books that I 
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read, and I was happy when I obtained a word of praise from 
his mouth. He came constantly to our house, and my mother 
was charmed with his conversation, but I saw that she had no 
idea of the love that was between us. It would be almost im- 
possible for me to describe to you how guarded Wilfred became 
in his manner to me while in her company, and when other 
friends were near; or how, though assuring me of his love, in 
our walks and stolen meetings, he skilfully avoided any com- 
promising expression of it. 

“T looked back when light had come, and remembered that 
not by one scrap of writing, or one term of endearment heard 
by others, had he given me the power to prove that he had 
ever been anything more to me than an ordinary acquaintance. 
Had I been brought up in society I should probably have 
noticed these things at the time, and suspected the sincerity of 
his motives ; but I had never left my home, and knew nothing 
of the ways of some men. My ignorance, and the secluded life 
I led, induced me to trust him entirely. I knew him to be 
much older and wiser than myself—he was thirty-five—and so 
the days drifted on, and the end came.” 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Such as you were I took you for mine.” 


‘« And tell me how love cometh ? 
It comes unsought, unsent ! 
And tell me how love goeth? 
That was not love which went.” 


“WILFRED STONE came to Eversleigh in the spring, and his 
visit lasted six weeks. He took a loving farewell of me in 
our orchard ; there we spent the afternoon, under the shade 
of the apple-trees laden with their lovely pink blossoms; the 
air was swect with the delicate perfume, the blue sky was 
without a cloud, and I felt happy and light-hearted, though 
my lover was leaving me, for he had promised to return in the 
autumn. 

“JT hardly knew how I lived through the next few months 
without betraying my secret. Wilfred had, without actually 
saying so, impressed me with the idea that he wished me to 
keep silence about our love for each other. I saw nothing 
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wrong in this, as I fully believed that, when he came back to 
Eversleigh, he would himself tell my mother all about it. Our 
love, to me, was such a sacred thing, that to make it the subject 
of public gossip would, I knew, take away some of its greatest 
charm. So I held my peace, and well for me that I did so. 

“One bright morning, early in September, I could no longer 
restrain my impatience to hear if anything was known at the 
Vicarage about Wilfred’s return. So I determined to put an 
end to my suspense by going to Mrs. Temple, hoping if there 
were any news she would tell me. 

“The breakfast was still upon the table when I entered the 
dining-room, and I saw that Mrs. Temple was reading a letter ; 
both she and her husband looked amused and pleased over its 
contents. 

“*Come here, Mona,’ cried the Vicar, ‘you are just in time 
to hear the news my wife is dying to tell. Who do you think is 
going to be married ?’ 

“Alas! my heart stood still at his words, for though I had 
never received a letter from Wilfred, I knew and recognised his 
writing on the paper Mrs. Temple held, and some intuitive 


feeling told me that it was 4zs marriage they were discussing. 
I commanded myself so well, however, that though I felt my 
face flush painfully, and an icy coldness seize my limbs, I be- 
trayed no emotion, and fortunately they were both too much 
occupied to mark my agitation. 

“Mona will, of course, be interested, said Mrs. Temple, ‘as 


] 


she and Mr. Stone were such great friends ;’ and then she pro- 
ceeded to read portions of the letter aloud. But my faculties 
were so benumbed with grief and surprise that only a few words 
here and there found their way to my throbbing brain. 

“ As soon as I could escape I did so on pretence of telling 
my mother the news, but instead of entering the house, I went 
to the orchard, for I was afraid to let my mother see my face 
until I had grown more composed. How long I sat there I 
never knew. They were accustomed to my long absences from 
home, for I was fond of roaming about in the woods, and often 
spent the morning in that manner. 

“Oh, Dorothy ! how shall I give you any idea of the anguish 
that rent my soul that day? I must bear my grief alone. What 
good could come of telling my mother of the shameful wrong 
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inflicted on me? It would but make her suffer too, and she was 
powerless to right it, or to comfort me. Indeed, the only relief 
I could find in my sorrow was that no one knew of my love for 
Wilfred Stone, or guessed at his love for me. zs love for me! 
Ah, where was it? ‘Where had it ever been? Was it without 
foundation ?—a mockery and delusion? I asked myself these 
questions and a hundred others, and it seemed as if my poor 
tortured brain would give way as I moaned aloud in my agony. 
Would he write tome? No, I said; and then the true mean- 
ing of his reticence and secrecy flashed through my mind. I 
saw how false, utterly false, was my idol, and I guessed that I 
should never hear from him, or see him more ; and I was right, 
for the silence of life, more pathetic than death, has never been 
broken between us. 

“I rose up at last, spent and exhausted, and went to my 

mother. I found her lying down with a bad headache ; the 
room was darkened, therefore my white and haggard face 
escaped her observation. 
. “It is said that ‘misfortunes never come single,’ and so it now 
proved. I was to have sorrow upon sorrow. Towards evening 
my mother grew feverish and restless. When the doctor came 
he looked grave, and ordered her to be kept perfectly quiet, 
therefore if I had wished to speak to her of my trouble I could 
not have done so, The illness with which she was seized proved 
to be pneumonia; she had no strength to bear up against it, 
and I had hardly realised the gravity of her state when she 
quietly passed away. 

“T was now an orphan, homeless and destitute ; my mother’s 
income having been chiefly derived from a pension which ceased 
at her death. It was at this time my kind uncle came forward 
and offered me a home, and, after the funeral, I returned to the 
Grange with him. I had borne up pretty well while there was 
any necessity for action, but soon after my arrival here I entirely 
broke down. The dreadful shock of losing my beloved mother 
so suddenly, added to my other grief, preyed upon my mind, 
and for many months I knew the misery of shattered nerves 
and sleepless nights, and went about looking like the ghost of 
my former self. I found no relief in tears, for the power to 
weep seemed gone, and though I strove to be outwardly com- 
posed and resigned, I inwardly resented the pain I suffered, and 
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mourned incessantly over my wasted love and my cruel dis- 
appointment. It was in those sad days that I learned the mean- 
ing of pain, and saw that the world was full of it :— 


‘* Oh, the never-ceasing conflict ! oh, the stress on heart and brain ! 
‘ Lord deliver us from evil!’ mournfully we cry again, 
But the underbreath of passion is ‘ Deliver us from pain !’" 


“My uncle tried to comfort me by every means in his power, 
little dreaming, of course, that I had any other cause for un- 
happiness, than the loss of my mother and my old home. By 
degrees he drew my thoughts from the contemplation of myself, 
and as the years rolled slowly on, I grew to love him well, and 
to take an interest in this beautiful place. His devotion to 
books became contagious, and I passed many hours of each day 
absorbed in study. About this time I was particularly struck by 
some lines of Ruskin’s, and they made such a deep impression 
on my mind, that I am sure they helped in a great measure to 
raise me from my depressed condition and formed the key-note 
of my after-life. These are the words, dear Dorothy: ‘Re- 
collect that Mors means death and decaying, and Vita means 
life and growing, and try always not to mortify yourselves, but 
to vivify yourselves.’ ” 

As Mona ceased speaking, she noticed for the first time how 
deeply the shades of evening had fallen around them. Fearing 
the effects of the night air upon her cousin’s delicate frame, she 
rose hastily and drew her in the direction of the house, stooping 
at the same time to kiss her tenderly. She found Dorothy’s face 
was wet with tears. 

“ Oh, Mona, how you must have suffered, and I never guessed 
it!” exclaimed the girl, and flinging her arms round Mona’s neck 
she embraced her warmly. 

From this night a great bond of union was formed between 
the cousins, which nothing afterwards destroyed. Dorothy 
learned, from the story she had listened to so intently, that as 
Carlyle says: “It is only with renunciation that life, properly 
speaking, can be said to begin.” She also saw how, from the 
death of Mona’s hopes of earthly happiness had sprung her 
self-denying life, and as she lay awake in the silent night, her 
thoughts turned as usual to her lost lover who had given his life 
to save that of the little sick child, and while dwelling upon his 
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act of self-sacrifice a halo appeared over the Christ-like deed 
which she had never seen around it before. A wave of light 
stole across her awakened mind, and the good seed was then 
sown which was to bear fruit in the coming years. 

Thus, oftentimes, does God soften the sorrows of humanity and 
turn them into blessings. 

Mors et Vita! side by side they stand ; never to be disunited 
so long as this world shall last. 


L’ENVOI. 


THERE is now to be seen in a breezy, quiet street of Brock- 
worth, a fair, white building, large and commodious, containing 
wards filled with every comfort for sick boys, girls, and infants. 
The “Cry of the Children” has at last reached the ears of 
Dorothy Morton, and her hand has planned and presented this 
gift as a lasting memorial of her dead lover’s sacrifice. 

The inmates know well how Douglas Scott saved the little 
boy’s life at the cost of his own ; and they turn with eager looks, 

‘and loving hearts to welcome Dorothy’s approach. Her sweet 
face and golden hair make a fair picture for their weary eyes to 
gaze upon. The touch of her gentle hands soothes many a rest- 
less hour of pain, while her soft voice breathes words of love and 
hope as she bends over the little sufferers. 

We feel it is well with the children who are restored to life and 
strength; well, also, with those who, having passed throug 
Death’s shadowy portals, reach the heavenly mansions, and enter 
the kingdom of their Father. 


‘Ts it well with the child ?” 
‘* Yes, well for ever ; 
No tears to cloud its eyes, 
Opened in sweet surprise 
Upon the azure skies, 
Where pain comes never.” 


‘* Ts ‘it well with the child ? ” 
** Yes, well for ever ; 
Life, pain, and grief passed by, 
A child, it has silently 
Entered eternity ; 
Forgotten never.” 





Hin Errand bp Wight. 


“CANNOT you make your visit a week or two earlier?” wrote 
my prospective father-in-law. “We are terribly dull, and Clare 
would make an excellent study for Mariana in the Moated 
Grange. Saving the moat, the comparison is apt too in other 
respects. Surely no man was ever swindled by advertisement into 
such a dreary, God-forsaken hole as this same desirable shoot- 
ing box five miles from anywhere, stabling execrable and game 
nowhere. Clare of course romances over the gables and other 
gloomy appendages by which that lying advertiser justified the 
application of “ picturesque” to his worm-eaten old ruin, but the 
place is telling on her, I can sec that. You had better come at 
once, and wire us the train, we will meet you.” 


By the same post came a plaintive little letter from Clare 
herself which I could not resist. I started the next morning, 
beguiling the long journey into the wilds of the north by 
dwelling with satisfaction on the seclusion of the place which 
roused Mr. Trevannon’s disgust. The scarcity of the game did 
not affect me in the least, nor the meagre character of the 
stabling, and as for the isolation which my genial, society-loving 
old friend found so depressing, it would give me a fortnight of 
my sweet little betrothed’s companionship, free from unwelcome 
interruptions. 

Disappointment met me at Dreighton Station in the shape of 
Mr. Trevannon alone. “I’ve left Clare at home,” he said in 
reply to my anxious inquiry. “She’s got a slight attack of 
neuralgia, very slight, nothing to speak of. It’s the damp of 
that infernal place, I told you it was telling on her. I’ve been to 
the doctor and we're to call for the physic on our way back, 
But bless you, my boy, you’re the physic to cure her,” witha 
reassuring wring of my hand. “She'll be all right now you’ve 
come, never fear. I’m delighted to see you,’ he added once 
more, surveying me with unspeakabie satisfaction and bustling 
the porter with my luggage. “What's the news? Anything 
Stirring in town? Where’s your gun? Thought there was 
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nothing to shoot? Well, you’re not far wrong, but I tried a new 
cover yesterday and made a very fair bag, but I can’t ask any- 
body here, it’s such a devilish poor place. There now—what do 
you think of this for a town?” he went on, as we mounted the 
dog-cart, apostrophising the long, straggling village street with 
his whip. “This is our one point of juncture with humanity, 
our market town, where, if you want anything, you must order 
a week in advance.” 

“ Doesn’t the anticipation add to the satisfaction of getting it 
in the end ?” I asked, laughing at his indignation. 

“But you don’t get it,” was the grim reply. 

Delaying at intervals to take in sundry parcels, ina short time 
we had left the sleepy little town behind us and, as the scattered 
houses receded and marks of civilization became more and more 
scarce, I turned my eyes on the wide waste of wild open 
country revealed to us with the keenest admiration. Mr. 
Trevannon briefly summed up the scene as a desert, but the 
grand sweep of the purple moors, brooding under a twilight sky, 
which, sombre grey overhead, was broken on the horizon into 
hurrying masses of threatening storm-clouds, the solemn pines 
crowning the little eminences which here and there broke the 
monotony of the view, and the hills which bounded the distance 
and seen through the darkening atmosphere rose in endless 
curves of deepest indigo, filled me with delight, the more so 
that but a few hours before my vision had been limited to the 
square of sky which admitted the light of day into my London 
office. 

How, a few hours later, I cursed the sensibility which made 
me rejoice in that wild, wide prospect of Nature! How 
bitterly I regretted that my eyes, in ranging over that limitless 
space, had retained no definite recollection of the narrow, mesh- 
like roads which intersected it! that no crag or tree or sign-post 
had impressed itself on my imagination with sufficient vigour to 
create a landmark in that dreary waste. 

It was nearly dark before, turning sharp off to the right, we 
gradually left the moor behind us and, descending into the 
valley, entered a lane bordered with thick copse wood on either 
side and leading into a wider road, which, after one more turn, 
brought a gate within sight with bright lights gleaming behind 
it. Ina few minutes we were at the door and Clare, looking 
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infinitely sweet and bewitching in her white dress with two 
blue eyes glowing softly radiant above it, was clasped in my 
arms. 

“T thought you were never coming, Rupert,” she whispered, 
nestling to me with a glad sigh of content. “I have been 
watching, oh, ever such a long time.” 

“As if we could get here quicker, you impatient child. 
And you never came to meet me. What do you mean by 
that?” I said, putting my hands fondly on her shoulders and 
holding her before me, while I noted with anxiety her unusual 
paleness and the dark lines beneath her eyes. “Let me look at 
you. What do you mean by beirig ill to greet me?” 

She met my scrutiny with a merry laugh. 

“It’s nothing at all,” she said. “It was papa’s fault. I 
wanted to come so much, but he wouldn’t let me. Papa is such 
a fidget.” 

“Nothing of the kind,’ I said, shaking her with playful 
severity, and feeling sure from her light manner that nothing 
serious ailed her. “Your father was perfectly right not to let 
you drive in the night air I should not have allowed it either. 
Here is your medicine. One dose to-night, mind.” 

“ After supper then,” pleaded Clare, slipping from me with a 
shake of her pretty shoulders and a wry glance at the bottles. 

I followed her into the long oak-beamed room which, what- 
ever its daylight aspect might be, looked inviting enough to- 
night with the bright fire flickering and darting among the dark 
shadows and quaint angles, and lending more than their own 
warm glow to the golden chrysanthemums, and trails of ruddy 
autumn leaves, with which Clare had strewn the table. 

We spent a merry evening. Mr. Trevannon, rejoicing in the 
prospect of companionship, was in his liveliest mood, and Clare, 
whom I had not seen since she had gone abroad with her father 
in the summer, could not weary of the account of my doings in 
the interval. We talked away over the fire till after midnight, 
when, reproached by my little fiancée’s weary eyes, I persuaded 
her to go to bed. We followed not long after, my host lighting 
the way up the broad, old-fashioned staircase, and leaving me 
at my door with the permission to get up as late as I liked. 

It was a quaintly-shaped room, with, low raftered ceiling, and 
wide open chimney down which the wind whistled with a warn- 
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ing of coming rain. The window, with its faded chintz curtains 
and overhanging gable, looked out, over the neighbouring cop- 
pices, away to the moor which lay a sheet of dense blackness, 
the dreariness of which the feeble moon rays, struggling at in- 
tervals between masses of driving cloud, seemed but to intensify. 

Undressing at my leisure, I mounted the huge four-poster and 
was soon asleep. 

How long I had slept I could not guess when I awoke suddenly 
with a vague sense of having been roused by some articulate 
sound, mingling with and yet quite distinct from the rain which 
was falling heavily on the tiled roof, and beating against the 
lattice. I sat up and listened, but for some minutes I could dis- 
tinguish nothing above the noise of the descending sheets of 
water. Then, when my ears becoming accustomed to the con- 
tinuous sound, I was enabled to distinguish something beyond it, 
I heard a sharp click over my head followed by a tremulous 
rustling of the curtain near my pillow. 

I sprang from the bed and, striking a match, gazed upward. 

I saw that the bell wire running the length of the ceiling was 
quivering as if from some recent disturbance, at the same 
moment I heard a footstep in the adjoining room, followed by a 
low moan of pain. 

This room as I knew was occupied by Clare, and the sound 
roused inexpressible terror in me. Throwing on some clothes | 
ran along the passage, and roughly waking Mr. Trevannon ac- 
quainted him with what I had heard, and besought him to go 
at once to Clare. 

But half awake, and only partially comprehending the nature 
of my fears, he instantly obeyed my summons and together we 
made our way to her room. 

A night-light was burning on the dressing-table and by its ray 
we saw Clare, half lying on the hearth-rug, half leaning on the 
foot of the sofa, with her arms hanging listlessly downwards. 
Her face, convulsed as if with acute pain, was livid in its 
whiteness, and her long fair hair, drooping on her shoulders, 
clung in damp tendrils to her forehead, where the blue veins 
stood out with terrible clearness on the transparent temples. It 
was evident she had endeavoured to ring for assistance and sunk 
exhausted in the effort. 

She opened her eyes at our entrance and tried to speak, but 
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the effort was unavailing, and, with a rigid feeling of despair 
clutching at my heart, I saw the lids droop back helplessly over 
the heavy eyes, while her breath, slow and laboured, seemed to 
come fainter and fainter from between her marble lips. 

Powerless to speak, I rushed for my brandy flask, and raising 
the drooping figure in my arms, tried to force a few drops be 
tween the teeth. The act roused Mr. Trevannon, who until this 
moment had knelt helplessly on the floor chafing his daughter’s 
cold hands and calling to her to speak to him. 

He bent forward and clutching my arm as in a vice—“ The 
doctor—Rupert—for God’s sake—go!” he said hoarsely. 

At the sound of the words Clare recovered a momentary con- 
sciousness, and, gazing up at me, seemed to echo the entreaty 
with her eyes. 

I needed no second bidding. Stopping but to alarm the ser- 
vants, I dashed down the stairs, and, wrenching back the bolts 
of the door, made my way blindly into the night. My late 
arrival in the evening had not served to familiarize me with the 
locality, but, with the intense sharpness of faculty which extreme 
fear sometimes gives us, I heard in the distance the stamp of a 
horse’s hoof, and following the direction of the sound, I fought 
along through the storm till I reached the stable, into which I 
gained an entrance with some difficulty. 

Once inside, the wind, whistling in the doorway and sweeping 
in furious gusts through every crevice of the tumble-down 
building, extinguished each match as I ignited it, before the 
tremulous flicker had revealed anything to me beyond the bare 
spot where I stood. At last,in desperation, I set light to a bunch 
of straw, and by its transitory aid succeeded in finding a lantern 
with a stick of short, guttered candle in its socket, which with its 
smoky gleam partially illuminated the obscurity, and enabled 
me to distinguish behind the door some harness hanging from a 
wooden peg, and in the stall the chestnut mare gazing round 
at me with startled eyes. 

With frenzied speed I flung the saddle across her back, 
strapped the girths, and thrust the bit into her mouth. In 
reality but a few minutes could have elapsed, yet to my strained 
senses a lifetime seemed to have passed before, backing her 
through the doorway, I put my foot in the stirrup and mounted. 

Rather by the mare’s instinct than by any guidance on my 
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part, for my eyes, brought anewin contact with the impenetrable 
darkness after the dim light of the stable, were incapable of dis- 
cerning any object, I reached the gate. which yielded to a jerk 
from my whip, and passed out into the road. Once between 
the hedges I urged the mare to a gallop, and soon striking to 
the left, we were on the highway, from which, as I remembered, 
opened the narrow lane which we had traversed in the early 
evening. 

A few minutes brought me to the spot, and I stooped low on 
the mare’s neck to escape the blackberry briars and thorny 
branches of the hazel trees, which broke in all directions from 
the copsewood, stretching black arms across the path with which 
the mare in her headlong speed continually came in contact; 
and every now and then I was lurched violently in the saddle 
as, swerving to avoid them, she plunged sideways and stumbled 
in the deep ruts which, filled with rushing water, furrowed on 
either side the lane up which we made our difficult ascent. 

At last, breathless with the speed we had made, and panting 

‘from the strain of holding the mare on her feet as, the incline 
becoming steeper, she slipped painfully with every halting on- 
ward step in the mass of soft ooze, a scarcely perceptible lifting 
of the intense gloom, together with a sense of helplessness before 
a freer inrush of the storm, told me that we were leaving the shel- 
tered lane, with the heavy, overhanging branches and murky 
darkness hedged in by woody thickets, behind us, and merging 
on the open country. 

A few more efforts from the mare’s heaving flanks and we 
were on the top of the hill, whence a short stretch of level road 
brought us to the edge of the moor, which lay a waste of brood- 
ing darknesss bounded only by imagination of greater wastes 
beyond. 

The storm was now raging in all its fury. The rain seemed 
literally to pour from the black heavens in a great sheet of water 
which, caught by the furious wind as it swept with all its relent- 
less force over the desolate heath, was dashed hither and thither, 
a mass of driving, surging spray, which flung itself against me 
as if to tear me from my seat. and beat into my eyes like blows. 

At the spot I had reached two roads diverged in different 
directions, their pale sandy tracks standing out like wavering 
grey lines, melting in the distance in the general darkness, and 
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the momentary indecision I experienced, before taking the one 
which lay to my right, was followed by the terrible fear that, if 
my memory played me false in one turning I might wander 
about till daylight on that desolate waste and Clare might die 
without a chance of the help I was struggling to bring her. 
The thought filled me with foreboding, and whereas all my efforts 
hitherto had been strained to get forward with the utmost 
possible speed, now, with my heart beating wildly forward and 
every nerve and pulse urging me onward, I forced myself to 
curtail the mare’s pace, beset with the miserable terror of losing 
the beaten track. 

And with every advancing step this at first purely nervous 
apprehension became a more formidable possibility. Even 
between the hedges, to keep the road in the dense darkness had 
been hard enough, but here, where no bank or bush marked its 
limits, where nothing save its mere bareness distinguished the 
track from the heather which bordered it, the task became one 
of stupendous difficulty. With the darkness alone I could have 
coped, but the rain struck with heavier and more blinding force 
as we rose higher on the moor, and sometimes for minutes 
together I could distinguish nothing before or beyond but the 
flashing water which enveloped me; and the howling of the 
wind as it rushed and roared in unspent fury over the wild free 
space added to the paralysing confusion of my senses. 

At last, after an interval during which I had bent my head 
before a succession of furious blasts which threatened to tear 
the reins from my numbed fingers, I felt that the mare’s smooth 
trot had become an irregular, halting pace, constantly broken 
by heavy stumbles, while every now and then she came to an 
absolute standstill. 

With despair at my heart, I sprang to the ground, only to 
find my fears realised. Everywhere a dense, pathless mass of 
heather and gorse surrounded us, whose long spike needles 
pierced my hands as I stooped to extricate myself from the low, 
bushy clump into which I had alighted. 

Taking the mare by the bridle I wandered with her hither 
and thither, groping my way with my feet sinking deep at every 
step in the sodden soil, and the weight of my saturated clothes 
dragging heavily at my weary frame ; but no sign of the grey 
track met my despairing gaze, and the wild waste of heath 
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seemed but to become wilder and denser in whatever direction 
I turned. 

Once more I mounted the mare, hoping with a last hope, that 
by turning backwards I might again reach the highway, which 
it was possible led, though by a longer route, to Dreighton. But 
alas! in my many turns and counter-turns all idea of direction 
had hopelessly forsaken me, and all I could do was to urge the 
mare recklessly onward on the chance of finding some landmark 
in this region of terrible sameness. 

On, on we went, now to the right, now to the left, sometimes 
skirting a rugged hillock with a group of trees tossing wildly in 
the wind, sometimes doggedly keeping straight forward, now 
and again crossing a half-beaten track and following it with 
throbbing hope until it lost itself again in the waste. 

Never to the longest day that I live shall I forget the horror 
of that night. 

The awful, all-embracing darkness, the ceaseless downrush of 
the rain, the weary stumbles of the worn-out horse, the shrieking 

-of the wind, and above and beyond and through it all Clare’s 
face with white lips quivering in agony and the blue eyes raised 
to mine in dumb entreaty. 

How long the horror of bewildered wandering lasted I cannot 
tell. I only remember that presently the fierce glow into which 
my feverish haste had plunged me began to give place to a sense 
of bitter cold, my sodden clothes seemed to press upon my chest 
like the heavy touch of icy fingers, and at intervals a violent 
shivering which I was powerless to control shook my frame from 
head to foot. 

It was while, raising myself in the saddle, I tried by a 
tremendous effort of will to resist the oncoming of one of these 
convulsive spasms that I suddenly discerned through the flashes 
of the sleet the figure of a man looming towards me, and at the 
same moment, without any warning, the mare’s hoofs struck 
upon the smooth level of a sandy road. 

The man’s pace was rapid, but it was a staggering, jolting 
movement, betokening exhaustion. His shoulders were bent to 
meet the storm, and as he came nearer to me I could hear above 
the roar of the wind the heaving of his breath. 

A few minutes before I should have hailed the appearance of 
a fellow creature as a Heaven-sent deliverance, but now, with the 
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pale track stretching before my eyes, I regarded it only asa 
secondary succour and waited not to halt as, urging the mare 
to the greatest speed she could muster on the heavy ground, I 
shouted “ Is this for Dreighton?” as I came up with him. 

Instead of moving aside to give me a free passage, he pulled 
up immediately in front of me, compelling me to slacken my 
pace, and, lunging forward at the mare’s head, met me with an 
excited volley of words, of which his panting utterance, coming 
to me through the howling of the wind, did not permit me to 
distinguish a syllable. 

Without stopping to consider its purpose, but maddened at 
an action which thus baulked my progress at the very moment 
when hope was renewed within me, I shouted to him savagely 
to move, at the same moment forcing the mare forward with 
utter indifference to any injury he might sustain. 

Compelled, in self - preservation, to give way before me, he 
loosed his hold of the bit, and I caught the gleam of two 
desperate eyes as he staggered backwards. 

But, when I attempted to pass him, an impetuous resolution 
seemed to take possession of him. He sprang towards me, and 
seizing the stirrup dragged me, by sheer force of strength, from 
the saddle, and before my numbed limbs had gathered sufficient 
power to resist the sudden onslaught, he had flung me from 
him into the heather, mounted the mare in my place, turned her 
head, and through the darkness I caught the rapid strike of her 
hoofs becoming fainter and fainter in the distance. 

With what maledictions I cursed my own stupidity! How 
glaringly obvious appeared the puerile weakness which had 
allowed itself, with such ease, to be overcome! 

In my rage and despair I did not consider the probability 
that, with all the odds of opportunity and place in my favour, I 
should have been no match against the supremely exerted force 
of the man who had worsted me, how much less so when the 
encounter had found me exhausted with exposure and the 
terrible strain of that midnight ride. 

Well I knew the utter hopelessness of pursuit. The attempt 
would only again ingulf me in the meshes of that fateful heath 
and carry me yet farther from the goal in view. The only thing 
I could do was to keep straight on along the path I had found, 
praying that it might lead me aright. 
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With strenuous effort I compelled my stiffened limbs to move 
swiftly, and by degrees the vigorous exertion renewed the 
circulation in my veins, and with a joy to which I had never 
experienced anything akin I found the moor beginning to merge 
imperceptibly into more fertile country, and the sleeping cottages 
which I passed here and there told me that Dreighton was at 
hand. The knowledge lent quicker motion to my feet, and in a 
few minutes I was in the straggling street, standing with gasping 
breath upon the steps of the house at which we had called but 
a few hours before. 

A half-clad servant answered my thundering summons and, 
looking at me with scared eyes as I stood in the porch with the 
water streaming from me in all directions, said that her master 
was out. He had come in late in the evening but he had gone 
out again directly, she did not know where, he had left no 


message. 

The answer fell upon me like a blow, and as I staggered again 
into the street it seemed to me that some terrible nightmare had 
overtaken me. At first I was unable to form any collected idea, 
but after an interval the longing to return to Clare asserted itself 


to the exclusion of all other plans and every faculty became 
bent to fulfil that idea with the least possible delay. 

Luckily a solitary policeman whom I encountered, endeavour- 
ing to shelter himself in the shadow of a doorway, came to my 
aid at this juncture. With his assistance I procured a horse and 
cart from the local butcher, who, after some persuasion, agreed to 
drive me. 

Fully three quarters of an hour elapsed, however, before we 
were upon the road—that same highway which, as I had rightly 
conjectured, led in the same direction as the shorter route over 
the moor. 

It was when sitting in motionless inactivity by the side of my 
sleepy companion that I endured the keenest suffering of that 
night of torture. No despair which had wrung my heart during 
the former hours of weary struggle on the bleak heath equalled in 
intensity the misery of that quick drive along the level road, 
with the rain becoming lighter every moment and the dark clouds. 
giving way in all directions to patches of white moonlight. 

The horse seemed to go with maddening slowness, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty I restrained the wild inclination to 
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leap to the ground and finish the journey on foot. When, at 
last, we reached the farm, my limbs trembled so violently that I 
could hardly descend. 

The first thing to meet my ears as I crossed the yard was 
the neighing of the chestnut mare which was standing at the 
stable door. 

I passed through the garden, with the dripping shrubs and 
tangled creepers, and, ascending the steps, waited for admittance. 

I gathered a ray of hope from the face of the servant who 
opened the door, but I dared ask no question. Without a word 
I went down the hall. 

As I reached the staircase a man came with quick strides out 
of the dining-room and, surveying me with a rapid glance, 
suddenly advanced towards me with his hand outstretched. 

“You must forgive my roughness to you just now,” he said, in 
a deep, melodious voice. “It was my last resource, and it saved 
her. A little longer, and it would have been too late. She is sleep- 
ing now, and with the help of God we shall pull her through.” 

Beyond that they filled me with a bewildered sense of hope, 
the words conveyed little meaning to my mind, as I mechanically 
took the hand held out to me, with a confused expression that 
its grasp was familar to me. 

He passed with noiseless strides up the stairs, and when he 
reached the landing, Mr. Trevannon, with a face over which years 
seemed to have gone since I had last seen it, met him, and 
whispering, “ Still sound, Doctor,” hurried to me. 

“Tt’s all right, my boy,” he said with a throb of unspeakable 
thanksgiving in his voice. 

I tried to pass him, but he laid a restraining hand upon my 
shoulder. 

“Not yet, Rupert. We mustn’t wake her. You shall see her 
presently.” 

Then he drew me into the dining-room, and in a subdued 
undertone, of which no sound could reach the room overhead, 
he told me of my darling’s providential escape. 

Dr. Rydon, it appeared, had recently through advertisement 
engaged as assistant an elderly man who was qualified in his 
profession and produced excellent testimonials. For a few 
weeks he had every reason to be satisfied with his services, but 
later on an occasional peculiarity in the man’s manner caused 
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him vague anxiety, although nothing definite occurred to enable 
him to justify his suspicions. 

When Mr. Trevannon called on his way to the station and, 
describing Clare’s ailing condition, asked him to prescribe for 
her, Dr. Rydon was just preparing to go out for the evening. 

He went to the surgery, and writing a prescription for a tonic 
as well as a composing draught, to be taken at bed-time, since 
Mr. Trevannon had laid stress upon his daughter’s sleeplessness, 
laid it with others upon his desk to await the return of the 
assistant, whose duty it was to dispense the medicines. 

It was late when the doctor returned home and, happening to 
enter the surgery in search of a light, he was startled by the 
sound of heavy breathing. 

Hastily lighting a candle, to his amazement he found his 
assistant stretched in profound slumber in the easy-chair. A 
moment’s glance was sufficient to tell him that the man’s sleep 
was one of helpless intoxication. With fear instantly on the 
alert, he examined the row of bottles placed in readiness for him 
to.carry on his more distant rounds in the morning. 

A dark brown mixture labelled “Poison. The lotion to be 
applied frequently,” immediately attracted his attention, and, 
putting it to his nostrils, he identified it by its aroma as the 
draught he had prescribed for Clare. 

That the actual lotion had been substituted for the draught 
was the terrible supposition that immediately presented itself, 
and the man’s helpless panic when he roused him from his 
drunken slumber, and confronted him with his fear, was sufficient 
corroboration of it. 

In a frenzy of terror, the doctor rushed from the house, carry- 
ing with him an antidote to the poison contained in the liniment, 
and his providential meeting with me, just as he was on the 
point of sinking from exhaustion, had enabled him to carry his 
journey to the end, and arrive in time to save Clare. 

As Mr. Trevannon finished the doctor himself came into the 
room, and reported that his patient was awake and asking for me. 

Need I linger over that meeting ? 

In a few days Clare was herself again, and as we wandered 
together over the purple moors we often traced between the 
heather the marks of my terrible journey on the night when I 
so nearly lost her. BLANCHE WILLS CHANDLER. 





Hodvertise, 


[N a servants’ registry office the following statement was made: 

“Now, Mrs. N , I trust implicitly to you. Send me a 
thoroughly nice person, one you can recommend. I detest 
talking to strangers, am so tired of the perpetual string of 
questions. A cook I must have, you know my requirements, 
and I promise to take the first person you send me.” 

This course I flattered myself was business-like. The result 
was—Ann Sparkes. Now I like good-looking maids ; they are 
generally more satisfied with things in general, more amiable, 
than their plainer sisters,and Ann Sparkes was plain—a very 
plain woman, so her appearance was a_ disappointment. 
Appearances of course are deceitful ; her answers were satis- 
factory, she brought an excellent character—though how 
obtained is a mystery no mistress could fathom—and she was 
a seaman’s widow. The last point clinched the bargain; I 
engaged my unprepossessing cook, and hastened to pay the 
office fee. 

“Oh, Mrs. Smith!” said the registrar (a shrewd, clever woman, 
in whom I have faith to this day) “ you never took Ann Sparkes! 
I did not send her to you. She happened to be here, heard 
your place was vacant, started off without a word to me. She'll 
never suit you, I’m sure. There are several on my books; let 
me arrange for another for you.” 

“JT have engaged her,” I replied, with dignity befitting an error 
of judgment, a sort of Czsar’s mantle which conceals the fall, 
“and besides, she is the widow of a sailor.” 

I own I felt a little piano on my homeward way, a little 
dubious of Ann’s proficiency, even sceptic as to the sailor. 

Luncheon, a tentative one, was a decided failure, but happily 
I alone had suffered, for my husband was out. Perhaps dinner 
would be better. Jack would be home, and I had ordered his 
favourite dishes. No one cou/d have recognised them, and if 
Jack was “ out ” at luncheon he was “put out” at dinner, which 
was much worse. 

“T can’t say much for your cook,” he said, when dinner was 
over. “ Why on earth could you engage such an ignoramus ?” 
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“My dear Jack, she had the best of characters, and she is a 
widow.” 

“T never heard widow was synonym for a cook,” snapped my 
husband, and then, “but cheer up, old lady, I daresay things will 
go better to-morrow.” 

But they did not. Meantime I cross-questioned Ann as to 
her husband’s loss, or rather his gain I began to think, when I 
had seen a specimen or two of my cook’s tempers. She apolo- 
gised for her outbreaks of tears when spoken to by reminding 
me she was a poor lorn widow, who had always striven, etc. ; 
her poor husband, who had been in the Queen’s service, never 
thought what she would have to do when he died foreign. Oh! 
she had had an uphill fight ever since the day she saw the last 
of him at Portsmouth. 

“Was your husband an A. B.?” I asked, “and where was he 
lost? Have you not had his belongings returned to you?” 

To all my queries she replied she did not know; her “man 
was high up,” but no, she had had nothing from the Admiralty, 
not even news of his death. She “ picked that up chance-wise.” 

Till Ann had been with us a few days her case was a puzzle 
to me; ultimately I appreciated the sense of the worthy blue- 
jacket, who lay low no doubt to avoid his better-half. My 
doubt was resolved some time afterwards. It is the only 
desertion of which both my conscience and common sense ever 
approved. 

Twenty years ago we were not schooled by the fashionable 
literature of the day to set aside as valueless all moral obliga- 
tions and sacred oaths as lightly as we changed hats to bonnets 
or vice vers, now it is all vice or worser. 

Beer she never touched, half-a-glass she assured me got into 
her head ; but she was much hurt when I suggested she could 
curb such vaulting ambition on the part of beer by abstaining 
altogether. 

Alas! for human credulity! Alas! too, for Ann’s culinary 
efforts ! ! 

The rissoles as large as dumplings which were just what “the 
Curnell” liked, and much wholesomer than them little things 
the mistress ordered—but no! I spare the reader. 

The widow must be sacrificed—but gently. 

“ Ann,” I said mildly, “the place is too hard for you ; before 
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winter comes I should like you to have a comfortable situation, 
one where the cooking is simpler. You see you do not under- 
stand soups, nor fish, nor game; you can neither roast nor boil ; 
your made-dishes and sweets are—not such as we have been 
accustomed to. As we are expecting company I have engaged 
a temporary cook, and you can stay on as kitchen-maid or 
kitchen-help until your month is up.” 

Ann’s face would have made an admirable study for “ Rage,” 
if our artists cared to limn the developments of passion in 
irregular features, and she muttered something about “them 
resoles” and other oddly-named confections which had so 
recently struck terror to my soul. I say my, for Jack had been 
away, or the warning would have been earlier signalled. 

His return was followed by the arrival of our guests; the 
kitchen, that source of all my woes (and sauces) was under 
proper control, and our cosy little house was quite full. The 
morning-room had been transformed into a snuggery for Jack’s 
sporting friends, and displayed a litter of papers which were 
at once literary and littery. 

The first morning of our entertaining, my confidential old 
servant came to me just after breakfast with a serious face. 

“Pray, ma’am, have you been writing to the papers for Ann, 
or advertising ?” 

“I? Certainly not; how could you imagine such a thing ?” 

(For rumours of disquiet in the servants’ hall had reached 
me, and much as I wished to rid myself of the widow, I had 
never thought of doing so at anyone’s cost.) 

“She has such numbers of letters, and the coachman showed 
me the paper with your name in it. I brought it to show 
you.” 

Yes! there it was sure enough. “As cook in a gentleman’s 
family, a highly respectable widow,” &c. The wages pre- 
posterously low for a cook, much less than she had asked me— 
but, ah! far above her value at the lowest—and then my name 
and address. 

The horrid truth flashed upon me, people would think I was 
interested in her, and anxious to place this terrible-tempered 
woman, this atrocious concocter of uneatable dishes. 

Even while I was thinking, a dog-cart was on its way up the 
drive, the driver an elderly clergyman, whose Joursuivant, a 
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lively fox-terrier, dashed into the drawing-room and nearly 
upset his master and a few of my pet nicknacks. 

“TI trust, Mrs. Smith,” said my unknown visitor, whose card, 
in the confusion of the summary dismissal of the dog, I had for- 
gotten to look at, “I trust you will pardon my intrusion, espe- 
cially at this early hour, but my daughter said ‘Go at once, 
Papa, secure this treasure of a woman, recommended by a lady 
too, and the wages so reasonable,’ and so, seeing your name ‘ 

“I beg your pardon,” I interrupted, “ you are under some mis- 
take. I did not advertise. I do not recommend this person; of 
course, as you are here, I would not prevent your seeing her ; 
she shall come at once.” 

“Might I venture to ask if she is suitable to a very quiet 
family? My wife is a confirmed invalid, and my daughter very 
delicate ; so we require a superior, confidential, trustworthy 
woman, who would understand sick-room cooking and not mind 
the little extra trouble attendant upon such circumstances.” 

I looked with compassion on the gentle sad face of my inter- 
locutor. 

“Do not think of engaging her,” I said. “She would never, I 
am sure, fulfil the duties you require; but naturally you would 
be a better judge.” 

“T should like to see her,” he replied, with an apologetic little 
bow. I rang to summon Ann; as I did so I saw from the 
window an open fly, apparently full of people, slowly approach- 
ing the house. 

Two ladies had asked for me, and been admitted into the 
dining-room. I had not thought of ordering “No admis- 
sion.” Happily my husband and his friends had started for 
their shooting party ; we had but one other visitor besides my 
sisters, a lady who was a comparative stranger. I met her on 
the stairs. 

“Do come into the drawing-room” (remembering the un- 
cleared breakfast table in the breakfast-room, the dreadful state 
of my husband’s sanctum, the invasion of both drawing and 
dining-rooms), “I shall be with you in a moment.” 

“No, dear; you have friends there, I think.” 

“No; only people enquiring about a cook.” 

I fancied I read astonishment on her face as she said, “ No, 
no ; I have letters to finish, and will go to my room.” 
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As for me,I hurried into the dining-room. Two tall, im- 
posing ladies, utter strangers 

At the hall door stood the fly, with three or four children in 
it; a sort of reserve force, I thought, who might at any moment 
be called upon to bear down upon me. 

“T must apologise for my intrusion,” said the elder and most 
imposing matron, “but I took the liberty of calling to see the 
widow, the cook, in whom you are so kindly interested. I felt 
she must be a most desirable servant, coming from your esta- 
blishment, and seeing your name in the paper.” 

“Stop, stop!” I exclaimed (while a comic image of Ann’s 
plain, common and uncouth figure rose to mind, one not likely 
to do any credit to me or my establishment), “you are misin- 
formed. I am not at all interested in her; the advertisement 
was inserted by her without my knowledge, and I am extremely 
annoyed about it.” 

My visitor was non-plussed. 

Somewhat stiffly she resumed. “But in consequence of the 
advertisement we drove here this morning ; we are in great want 
of such a person as you—as is described—cooks are so scarce.” 

“Exactly! and you would like to see the advertiser, who is at 
this moment interviewing a clergyman, who, like yourself, saw 
the advertisement.” 

This excited my unknown visitors ; the desire of possession is 
always accentuated by the idea that someone else is keen on the 
same prize. 

“Ah! he may engage her ; if not, might I see her, and I con- 
clude you recommend her ?” 

“T do nothing of the kind,” said I, calmly, and left the course 
clear, how fervently hoping they might take the highly respectable 
widow off my hands. In the hall I met my temporary chef, who 
was anxious to see me, for the morning was wearing on. 

“Pray, ma’am, is anything the matter? I was afraid there was 
sudden illness in the house, seeing a doctor’s carriage (the 
clergyman’s) waiting.” 

Then I unbosomed my trouble to the good woman. 

“Well, indeed, a piece of impudence! Why, ma’am, have the 
door shut ; that is what Mrs. Lord did when one of her servants 
played her the same trick.” 

“Ah, yes; but then she lived in the town, and this is rather 
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a long drive ; one does not like to be churlish,” and yet I was so 
angry that I nearly resolved to act on her advice. 

Meantime I must be busy, there was so much to arrange; 
dinner to order, my visitor to be looked after, and some business 
my husband had left for me to transact for him in the town, 
before noon. Both enquiring—I might say exploring—parties 
left in peace, that was one comfort ; and Ann, of whom I caught 
a glimpse, wore a face of aggressive pride which warned me to 
say nothing more to her at present. 

I was in the midst of my household duties, when I beheld 
with vexation another arrival. I rang the bell for my maid. 

“Say that I decline to see anyone this morning, that I am 
engaged, that I am just going out (which was true), say anything, 
but I will not and cannot be bothered any more.” 

She came back, “ Oh, pray, ma’am, just this once. The lady 
has been admitted, I think you know her.” 

I took the card. The name was familiar, but this particular 
bearer of it I had never met. I was certain of that directly I 
saw her. 

“So many apologies, but you will I am sure forgive me ; I saw 
your advertisement in the paper ; my dear husband once owned 
some of the property about here and I wished to see it, and 
reading your name”—(How I hated that formula)— 

“OQne moment. The advertisement was not mine; it was 
simply a ruse on the part of the cook, and——” 

“Ah! just so! but I do so want a person of this description, 
and I am sure you will not mind giving me just a few details 
about her.” 

“Tn the first place,” said I, “ she is no cook at all.” 

“ Ah! perhaps you are difficult ; now my son and I live quite 
alone, we do not entertain, we are not at all particular as to 
made-dishes and all that, I do not consider it well or wise to 
cultivate the pleasures of the table; the simplest fare, early 
dinners, that is all I require. My son is waiting outside, and I 
see you are just going out. I will only trouble you with a few 
questions. Is she honest ?” 

“TI believe so.” 

“Leaving by her own wish ?” 

“Decidedly not. At my suggestion.” 

“And she is a widow? Middle-aged ?” 
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“Very middle-aged. As I am told, a widow.” 

“Well, I am a widow too, and young people are, as a rule, un- 
satisfactory. Might I see her?” 

“Most assuredly. Perhaps I should tell you that she has 
already had two offers of situations this morning, and she may 
have closed with one or both. For myself, I must ask you to 
excuse me; I must hurry away, as I have to keep an appoint- 
ment at noon.” 

“On no account let me detain you. I can see that this 
advertisement has ruffled you a little, and that perhaps in 
consequence you do not take so favourable a view of her 
character as you might otherwise do, eh? I am an older house- 
keeper than you, and can make allowances.” 

It really was too trying, I thought, as I drove off, leaving Ann 
to the inquisitorial gifts of the last comer (as we turned out of 
the grounds I saw other pilgrims hastening to the shrine, but no 
more would be admitted I knew). It was too bad that through 
the impudent advertisement I should be exposed to all sorts 
of innuendoes. As if we cared for the pleasures of the table 
indeed ! ! 


Of course things ought to be properly done! 

How I wished I “ad recommended Ann ; that would have 
been a glorious revenge indeed, and what a boon for me to be 
free from her ! 


The business over, I turned into a shop; the first person I 
noticed was the lady whom I had left at home. She came for- 
ward with empressement. “I think I have secured the cook,” she 
said, “ everything quite satisfactory ; but one word, tell me—Has 
Ann Sparks a temper? You did not mention it, so I suspect 
she has.” 

“Temper? She has, indeed!” I sighed, in grief at such en- 
forced candour on my part. 

“I am delighted to hear it,” said my new acquaintance, 
seizing my hand. “I like a bad-tempered woman. A servant 
must have a fault, she cannot be perfect, I think a bad temper is 
the most endurable.” 

I heard afterwards Ann Sparkes only stayed a week in her 
new place as treasure trove. I never knew what became of her. 
I do not think I cared. 

C. LORINDA,. 
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Sister Dora. 
By EMILIA AYLMER GOWING. 


THE first statue of a woman, not a reigning sovereign, publicly 
set up under our English sky, stands, since October, 1886, in the 
market-place of Walsall, in the likeness of Sister Dora; no 
amazon, but a womanly woman, whose career and death were 
bound within the small, grimy town on the borders of the “ black 
country,” perched amidst a wreath of smoke-clouds upon a 
breezy Staffordshire hill. An obscure manufacturing town, with 
little stir beyond the rough, sordid interests of hardware, coal 
and such-like common, necessary commodities. “Sister Dora,” 
nevertheless, was no noteless heroine, no unworthy sacrifice to the 
great cause of our modern day; the advance in knowledge, 
worth and power of the working men and women of England. 
For these all her being was spent with the fervour and resig- 
nation of a martyr. Yet she was ambitious, nobly stirred with 
the great movements of the age; roused with the desire of 
action, as “the big wars” called Florence Nightingale and other 
pioneers of mercy to brave the world’s reproach in the cause of 
humanity. In the Crimean days, in the giants’ struggle of 1870-1 
between France and Germany, in the Eastern troubles of 1877, 
when Bulgarian slaughter was well to the fore, Dora Pattison’s 
heart beat hard with a deep passion of sympathy for the fallen 
soldier, and the vast crowd of unknown sufferers trodden down 
by the wild rush of cruel war. 

By birth and breeding she belonged to the cultured, gentle 
<class, which, it has been shown, tends to gradual extinction, unless 
recruited from beneath. She was the daughter of a Yorkshire 
rector, and the youngest sister of Mark Pattison. Parental ex- 
ample and precept would have naturally led her towards home- 
love and the perpetuation of a fine old race; for that calling she 
was magnificently adapted, and dowered with great beauty, such 
as gave her power over every man she met in the strange and 
varied courses of her life. Much violence must have been done 
to nature in the crushing out of her heart, the sharp cutting-off 
from the closest, holiest earthly ties, neve: to be altogether sub- 
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stituted by the general claim of humanity, to which she was 
consecrated, like a modern daughter of Jephthah. 

In her bloom of youth she listened to the call. She was not 
content with the free and careless days, lived from her childhood 
up, exempted by frail health from all methodical tasks. What 
knowledge she had, came to her by observation, experience and 
association with her studious family. Her time was happily 
filled with romp and frolic and wild riding across country, often 
sharing with her brothers in the keen delights of the fox-hunt, not 
forbidden in those liberal days to a Yorkshire parson’s children. 
In her calmer moments she went about among the people “doing 
good,” after the genial, desultory manner of the time, as a living 
sunbeam, to wake up the dull village with her light laugh, that 
ran though ear and heart like a peal of silver bells. No special 
talent was developed in such pleasant playing with existence, 
but a splendid form and physical powers grew out of the weakly 
child. Lithe and slender, her height towered “ more than common 
tall” above the average women of our mothers’ time, although 
far outgrown by the coming race of our daughters. The strong 
northern air brought out her rich colouring and lent a merry 
twinkle to her eyes, rather penetrating than large, with a mag- 
netic sympathy easily moved to mirth or tears. Dark brown 
rebellious hair set the crown upon her wayward charms, rippling 
irrepressibly beneath brush or coif, after the style now commonly 
obtained by pinch of pin or twist of tongs, but never affected by 
the “unco guid.” She was none of that sort, and in those early 
days was remarked for her love of admiration and zest for re- 
fined society, qualities that were held in check, but never ex- 
tinguished in the latter scenes of her life’s drama. 

Parental disapproval clipped her wings, too eager for early 
flight from the nest. There was no such thing in those days as 
liberty of action for female youth. Dora, a sweet, biddable girl, 
remained at home during her May-time as her invalid mother’s 
nurse. It was not until her 29th year that parent’s death and 
her father’s slow consent, set her free to follow the bent of her 
will, that could wait but never waver from the self-determined 
course once set before her. 

“I was very wilful; I did very wrong ; let no one take me for 
an example,” was her own death-bed judgment upon herself of 
thistime. Reckless, uncontrollable, she grew to hate her home ; 

27* 
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her strong desire was to join a Sisterhood, the “Good Sama- 
ritans,” near the small sea-side town of Redcar. Her father’s 
strong opposition delayed the step. By way of compromise, she 
went away to become a village schoolmistress in a country parish 
on the borders of Buckinghamshire. Here she put away three 
years, living on her usual pocket-money allowance, supplemented 
by her small salary. Alone in a little village, she was her own 
servant, with no help or companionship beyond an occasional 
charwoman. 

Here, after a while, she found good friends, and was visited: 
by several people of worth. Opportunities for sick-nursing 
were many,and her love for children and tact among them 
had ample sway. Altogether, it was a good time for her— 
save one drawback. Already, before her first change of 
life, her Christian faith had been sapped by reluctant doubts. 
concerning Bible truth and inspiration. This trouble had 
been impressed upon her intellect—not her heart—by the 
stronger mind of a man, subduing her with arguments of 
weight and power; henceforward, most of her days were: 
touched by this common trial of our latter-day saints. It 
was, as it were, the sting that goaded her on to constant 
endeavour in the Master’s cause, remembering His words: “ If 
any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.” 

Time went on, and she took her own way. Overwork and 
consequent illness led her back to Redcar for recovery of health 
of body and balance of mind. There her decision was taken 
and carried into effect. Under family disapproval she joined 
the Sisterhood in the autumn of 1864. 

It was an unnatural alliance, although it dragged along, like 
the chain of an ill-assorted marriage, ti!l towards the end of her 
working days. After twelve years she broke the abhorred link, 
giving her reason, “ because I am a woman, not a piece of furni- 
ture.” Her disposition was social, requiring an intellectual 
sphere equal, or superior to herself. The sole company of 
women she disliked and despised. It would be gross ingrati- 
tude to ignore the great benefits conferred on the poor and 
suffering by the great nursing and teaching Sisterhoods; but 
for their mental qualities, “ neither cleverness nor stupidity” is 
the happy medium. Dora Pattison, like a swan in a hen-coop, 
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eore her days uneasily under the small, parochial, semi-monastic 
gegimen of the good, but narrow Sisterhood. 

“Sister Dora” now cleaned grates, scoured floors, and made 
beds, to be pulled to pieces on to the floor by superior hands 
that disapproved of her method with sheets and blankets. 
After sitting down to a good cry, she would get up with aching 
limbs and strained muscles to begin over again at the behest of 
her mistresses. Her relief was, to nurse the sick, when sent 
away toa small cottage hospital near Middlesborough, where 
she worked, sometimes alone, sometimes with other Sisters, but 
no longer under vows of obedience at a task-mistress’s beck 
and call. | 

Happier still was her removal to Walsall, where she found her 
life’s work in an independent sphere, pleasantly distant from the 
superior authorities. These were, the “Sister in charge,” and 
the Chaplain of the Good Samaritans. They gave her a free 
hand at Walsall Cottage Hospital, only retaining the chain of 
her vow of obedience to themselves, so long as she remained a 
member of their community. They reserved the important 
right of sending her, at their discretion, to attend private cases 
requiring a skilled nurse. It may be that she could never have 
found her congenial berth, in those early beginnings of the lady- 
murse system, otherwise than as a secular, semi-nun: but the 

‘ means were unfortunate, unsuitable, whereby the noble end was 
attained. In later days, she declared : 

“If I had to begin life over again I would marry, because a 
woman ought to live with a man, and to be in subjection.” 

Still young and attractive, she had her choice, and chose the 
subjection, without the man. Many friends, and even certain of 
the Sisters, urged her to accept rather the “ good match ” offered 
to her. She deliberated, but belied the proverb. She went to 
Walsall undecided ; but the vague inclination towards wifehood 
was not strong enough to remove her from her life’s purpose, 
and bring her to accept, from motives of reason, a husband for 
whom she had no bent of affection. Her time of love was 
not yet. 

Her start in hospital work was marked by catching small- 
pox. Her illness was severe, although happily she recovered 
without loss of beauty. This was a grave question with her ; 
she would say, “I always catch everything that’s going.” She 
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never blenched at the risk, but would discuss the situation with 
the doctors, always giving importance to the hope that the 
disease might not “ make her hideous.” She compared herself 
to Pompey’s soldiers, young, handsome, and discomfited by 
Cesar’s cruel order, “ feri faciem.” 

She too, dreaded the spoiling of her face. 

About this time, it was her mischance to encounter the last 
wave of opposition, in Walsall, to the employment of nursing 
Sisters. At a time of local disturbance, she was on her way, 
late in the evening, to a patient, when a boy sprang across the 
street, crying, “ There goes one of those Sisters of Misery!” 
suiting the word with the blow of a stone, that cut her forehead 
open. Shortly afterwards the retributive Nemesis of a coal-pit 
accident sent the culprit, severely injured, to the Cottage 
Hospital. 

“That’s my man,” said Sister Dora, recognizing him at once, 
but keeping her own counsel. 

He remained for some time, under her skilled and gentle care. 
At last he remembered. One night, during his slow recovery, 
she found him silently weeping. She used to tell the story: 

“T wouldn’t ask him what was the matter, because I knew well 
enough, and I wanted him to confess.” 

At length with many sobs, the boy got out: “Sister, I threw 
that stone at you.” 

“Oh! Did you think I did not know that? Why, I knew 
you the very first minute you came in at the door.” 

“What! you knew me, and have been nursing me like this ?” 

“You see,” Sister Dora would explain, “it was his first prac- 
tical experience of good returned for evil.” 

An amusing, characteristic episode marked her recall to head- 
quarters at Redcar in the spring. Having tasted the freedom of 
a hospital nurse, she no longer could put on with patience the 
decorum and gravity held becoming in the Sisterhood. Tempta- 
tion beset her in the form of a donkey, large, handsome and 
vicious, beyond the wont of his breed. He was brought to the 
door of the Home with a formidable record as a_ kicker-off of 
all would-be riders. With the born horsewoman’s impulse, 
Sister Dora cried, “Oh, let me ride him—he won’t kick me 
off.” She made the attempt, encumbered with her conven- 
tual robes, and mounted the donkey, bare-backed. Kick and 
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plunge ensued, until the struggle landed her on her knees, which 
were so badly bruised that, for weeks afterwards, she suffered 
agonies, when obliged to kneel at chapel prayers. She bore it 
after the fashion of the Spartan boy with the gnawing fox, 
rather than confess—and appal the chaplain and Sisters with the 
hideous tale of her madcap prank. 

A disagreeable incident followed. Sister Dora was sent to 
nurse an insane patient, and used to describe the experience. 

“An uncommonly unpleasant time I had of it, what with 
the mad old lady who was fond of me, with the relations who 
were jealous of me, and with the footman who made love to 
me, and, because I had my breakfast in the housekeeper’s room, 
took me for a servant, paying me attentions, after the manner of 
his kind, and getting me good things to eat, although I always 
said I wanted nothing but a cup of coffee.” 

November saw her relieved from this post, and like a_ bird 
uncaged, back at Walsall. But a harder trial of obedience was 
before her. Just as she was settling to her work, and applying 
herself diligently to achieve her great professional ambition to 
become fully qualified as a surgical nurse, she was again dis- 
turbed in her hospital home by a mandate from the Sisterhood 
to go and nurse a private case in distant Devonshire. The 
hospital authorities remonstrated, loth to lose again their right- 
hand woman. As they awaited the final decision of the Sister- 
hood, a letter came to Sister Dora from the old house at Haux- 
well ; her father was struck down by a dangerous illness, and 
asking for her—to come at once. Then she knew; he lay on his 
death-bed, yearning for the child he used to call “his sunshine” 
to brighten those dark December days—his last on earth. She 
was sure of her presentiment, having similarly foreboded her 
mother’s passing away, in a dream, long years ago. “ Dora, 
Dora, Dora!” a voice called her one night, and the next ; while 
her mother’s hand seemed to draw back the curtain of her bed, 
and the worn, pallid face besought her with appealing eyes. She 
was then away visiting her brother Mark, and, not daring to 
provoke his fraternal mockery at her superstition, she could not 
refrain from telling him so much as that she felt certain that 
their mother was in danger and wanted her. Failing to laugh 
her out of her fears, he sent, at her entreaty, to the post-town 
for letters. There was one lying for three days, with the news 
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Dora had foreknown. She went at once, and was in time. Now, 
at her father’s summons, she dreaded coming too late. 

Yet she had not the pluck to start off without consulting the 
Sisterhood. She telegraphed, pleading her father’s condition, 
his earnest desire for her, begging them to send another nurse 
‘to Devonshire and leave her free to answer the call at home. 
Could she doubt they would consent willingly and at once?— 
being human, and vowed handmaids of the All-Father. Imme- 
diately the answer came—“ No ; you must go at once to Devon- 
shire.” 

Such an act on the part of the Sisters is hard enough to be- 
lieve. But they had broken with all earthly ties—perhaps had 
never known the sweetness of home love. Much more amazing 
was the daughter’s submission to such a strange command ; 
putting her formal, voluntary vow above the rights of nature and 
the law of God. It was the one great crime in her noble life, 
the unpardonable sin—in her own eyes—God and the Church 
might absolve, she could never forgive herself. 

She had scarcely reached her post in Devonshire when the 
news followed her ; her father was dead. Then came permission 
from the Sisterhood to go home for the funeral, if she pleased. 
She made answer—as when her father was alive, they would not 
allow her to go to him, now he was dead she no longer cared to 
go. To this decision she clung with bitter resolution. No 
family appeal could move her to the last duty—too late to com- 
fort the loved and lost. She carried back her crushed heart to 
Walsall, striving for relief from pain in hard, harassing work, 
that had lost the spring of hope, the joy of achievement—“ for a 
broken spirit who can bear ?” 

So she bore the sorrows of others in her wounded breast, as 
the rift widened with the years, dividing her from the human 
tyranny she had set up between her soul and God. 

By and by the dreaded small-pox epidemic again visited the 
town. Case after case broke out, and, for several months the 
misery and terror of it hung over the stricken alleys and streets 
like a plague of the “black death.” Sister Dora flung herself 
into the breach. Whenever she could snatch a breath of time 
—“make half-an-hour,” as she expressed it—by going without a 
regular meal, she would be seen coming down some poor row of 
houses, and giving herself up to the sufferers in their loathsome 
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wretchedness. One night she was called to the help of a humble, 
devoted friend, among her poor. The man was dying of a viru- 
lent form of the disease which she called “ black pox.” All his 
own people had forsaken him. Only one neighbour stayed by 
him, doing what she could. Almost in darkness the pitiable 
scene went on, but one small piece of candle remaining to the 
two forlorn creatures in that chamber of death. Sister Dora 
gave the woman money to go and buy more lights, while she 
stayed by the bed. But the woman took the money and never 
returned. Sister Dora kept her watch, alone. In the depth of 
night came the last solemn hour; the candle burnt low and 
flickered in unison with the parting soul. One supreme burst of 
expiring life lifted the swollen head from its burning pillow. 
The man raised himself up, saying—‘ Sister, kiss me before I 
die.” She took him into her arms, upon her breast, as he was, 
abhorrent to every sense with foul infection. She kissed him 
with her pure lips, accepting every risk of sharing his miserable 
doom. 

Out went the candle, and they were left in the midnight 
darkness. He implored her not to leave him while he lived—no 
fear that she could do so. She sat on till the early dawn, while 
his spirit passed out through the thick gloom. Still she kept 
her awful watch, imagining the form she could not see might yet 
have some life in it. With the first glimmer of daybreak she 
assured herself there was nothing more for her to do in that 
house. She groped her way to the door, and called some neigh- 
bours to take charge of the dead. 

Brave by the strain of her blood, by constitution, and the 
divine hope that ever came back to her through her labours in 
the Master’s field, she rose above toil and pain with the bright 
spirit of her strong, long-abiding youth. The warm pulse of life 
was revived in the sick and sorrowful with the “merry half hour ” 
she gave, at some time of the afternoon or evening of most days, 
to her comrades and patients. Always first in organizing enter- 
tainmenjs, Christmas pleasures, concerts and so forth, she was 
the¥fairy spirit of innocent amusement, no less than the house- 
surgeon and chaplain. Her voice was heard all through the 
hospital in prayer and song. 

But she lived in herself, in lonely meditation through all. 
Her surroundings, her daily associations, were bound among 
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her inferiors, social and intellectual. Clergymen went and came, 
too busy to spare many moments. Of one only, in the town, she 
made a friend, and for both, time and distance forbade any 
frequent intercourse. The hospital surgeons had most to do 
with her habitual round of occupation ; but with these, the busi- 
ness relationship and cautious decorum set a bar to any freedom 
between doctor and lady nurse. At last it was borne in upon 
her that neither for woman or man is it good to be alone. 

Then she met the man who could satisfy every craving of her 
grand nature for knowledge, sympathy and love. He was the 
one she had ever known who thoroughly understood her complex 
being to the uttermost fibre. She consented to give herself— 
forgetting all the rest, in earth and heaven. 

For he was of the cold, helpless no-creed into which it was her 
dread to fall. She knew it from the first. He had concealed 
nothing. He had been perfectly honourable and sincere. She 
alone was to blame when their engagement was broken — at 
the bidding of a ghostly adviser. Had she refused him at first, 
she would have been justified ; but, knowing all, she plighted 
her faith, and then—took counsel and broke it. 

Her friendly biographer offers no excuse for an act that must 
have given great scandal to its victim, as an injury wantonly in- 
flicted by a Christian woman’s instability. 

It was hard upon the man, and for her it was the plucking out 
of the right eye, the maiming of the right hand. It was the one 
thrill of passion crushed, the one flash of a kindred soul 
quenched in darkness, aJl the deeper that the day of happiness 
had risen so late. 


‘* My own, my own, 
Who camest to me when the world was gone, 
Aud I who looked for only God, found thee /” 


It was no girlish fancy to be lived down, but the ripe choice 
of her human wisdom to crown the full glory of her woman- 
hood. God only knows whether she did well or ill: whether 
she might have won her husband through the mortal love to 
the divine. 

One day she fainted away upon a hospital bed. She was 
ill for a month, repeatedly saying she would rather die than 
live. 
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She recovered and resumed her duties, caring no more for her 
own life. 

One day a little girl was put into her arms, so badly burnt 
that all pain had ceased, and death was only a question of a 
few hours. Sister Dora sat by the bedside, faithful to the last 
in her angelic task of soothing the exhausted, terrified child, 
thus called to face the dread darkness and chill of mortality. 
She spoke of Jesus and His love for little children; of heaven, 
a happy place where the young sufferer was going to be with 
Him—where she would never feel pain or hunger any more. 
The child closed her eyes upon Sister Dora’s face, with the 
flowers upon the ward table behind her, saying at the last : 

“When you come to Heaven, Sister, I’ll meet you at the gates 
with a bunch of flowers.” 

They remembered the saying at her funeral. 

How the lonely, life-weary woman must have yearned to’ 
follow that little child! Heart and soul, she threw herself into 
the missions held at Walsall. Snatching the time from her 
brief moments of rest, she would go out of an evening “to catch 
waits and strays, and drag them to church.” She would enter 
the sanctuary radiant with joy, along with a following of twenty 
or thirty people. Not content with this, she prayed the 
missioners for an earnest attempt to rescue some of the miser- 
able outcasts of her own sex who made the nights horrible in 
the streets of the town. The mission clergy gave willing con- 
sent, upon condition that she herself should be the leading 
missioner among those lost creatures, towards whom her pity 
and purity were moved with a love so divine. 

Thus, after all the services were over, she led two of the 
missioners through the sleeping town, into one of the vilest 
slums in Walsall. A policeman stopped her, saying, “ Hadn’t 
we better be near, Sister? It’s an ugly place.” 

“Oh, on no account. They must not think we are afraid.” 

And Sister Dora turned down the narrow court, saying to the 
two clergymen, “Now keep close behind me. I am safe 
enough, but your lives are not worth a moment’s purchase if you 
are seen down here without me to protect you.” 

She stopped before the door of a house of evil repute, 
brightly lighted from within. Visible through the window were 
a company of women, taking their orders from an ill-looking 
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man. She knocked at the door; no answer. Again, and the 
man growled, “Who's there?” “Sister Dora,” and a volley of 
oaths came through. She insisted: “Open the door,” and the 
man, still swearing, obeyed. All there had been her patients, 
through disease or drunken brawl. She appealed to them— 
not in vain, “I want you all to go down on your knees with 
me now, this moment, and say a prayer to God.” 

And so they did ; the man, and every woman present. They 
knelt and listened, at least, while Sister Dora prayed from her 
heart “for her brother and sisters” gathered there. A special 
Mission service was established in the midst of the “ Rookeries,” 
and at night, the doors stood open with lights burning, for who- 
ever would, of that degraded refuse of humanity, to enter and 
be welcomed in. 

She would take upon herself responsibilities far beyond the 
rightful office of a nurse, often preventing the loss of limbs by 
amputation, in defiance of surgical opinion, and carrying her 
point, and her patient to a successful cure. By degrees she had 
herself taught and trained into a surgeon of no mean skill, by 
the help of the kind hospital doctors, who gave way to her in 
everything. Help in her own sphere she tolerated rather than 
accepted, and that from her social or intellectual inferiors, 
preferably to any possible rival as a trained lady nurse. On 
this point the inevitable failing of our imperfect nature showed 
her small, next the many-sided nobility that marked her dis- 
position in all other aspects. The want and the weakness were 
conspicuously manifest during the plague of small-pox in the 
spring of 1875. 

After the last outbreak in 1868 an epidemic hospital was built 
outside the town. But the obstinate poor refused to enter 
the ill-omened building, saying they would far rather die 
at home. On sanitary questions, and the spread of infection, 
nothing could induce them to waste thought or care. Thus the 
empty epidemic hospital seemed doomed to stand as the white 
elephant of the town, while the pestilence broke loose in every 
quarter. 

There was only one way ; Sister Dora saw it. She wrote to 
the Mayor, offering to leave her own post and nurse the small- 
pox patients. The brave offer was accepted as a Godsend. 
She stood between the living and the dead, alone—the one 
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person to be found in England whose word could work like a 
spell with the ignorant masses, and draw every forsaken victim 
of the disease into her devoted arms. 

She did everything required in the lazar-house. with the un- 
certain help of a porter, full of zeal, but too often, of drink ; 
also an occasional hand’s turn from an odd woman or two out 
of the workhouse. These shared with her in the abominable 
washing. Sometimes she had not a creature beside herself. 
There was no time for rest,so that it became a difficulty to 
prevent herself from sleeping heavily at night. Nothing but a 
real sensational novel would keep her awake while not in actual 
service about the beds. 

One Saturday night, the porter being “at his trick,” Sister 
Dora’s novel-reading was interrupted by the sudden fling out of 
bed of a big, heavy man, delirious, in the worst stage of confluent 
small-pox. With a loud yell he rushed to the door. She 
followed and grappled with him, horrible as he was to every 
sense. Her strength of will and body mastered him, and she 
held him down in bed till the morning, when the doctor came, 
whose astonishment knew no bounds. He spoke of her as a 
prodigy of superhuman strength—she could sit up all night 
and work all day, and seem neither physically nor mentally 
the worse for it. 

She returned to her old post in the middle of August, when 
the long months of the epidemic ran to an end. More gladly 
she would have laid down her life for others, had it been her 
Master’s will. Once again her face of perpetual sunshine 
beamed on the familiar wards—again her voice stirred all hearts 
with prayer and song, or merry laughter. Once more the 
delicate touch of her skilled hand bound up the shattered limbs 
and salved the terrible burns and scalds that were in the day’s 
work at most times. But not for long. 

During the winter of 1876-7 she found at last there was a 
change in herself. Her accustomed constant duties, the lifting 
her patients and carrying the dead down the narrow stairs to the 
mortuary were no longer accomplished with the ease and power 
of which she was so proud. Reluctantly, she consulted a surgeon 
whom she could trust as a friend, Mr. Compton, of Birmingham. 
Gently, but frankly, he pronounced her doom ; cancer, inevitable 
death. After a short struggle she pulled herself together. Her 
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choice was made. As the Roman gladiator, in immortal marble 
“Consents to death but conquers agony.” 

So did Sister Dora. It was hard to bear. She was the very 
embodiment of vigorous life, still, apparently in the bloom of 
health and ripened beauty. Her grand form and stately grace 
belied the dark sentence that marked her for the tomb. Her 
one thought was to die in harness, concealing from all the world 
the canker within her life’s flower. Her doctor was sworn to 
secrecy ; only her own hands dressed the daily-increasing wound 
that, she knew too well, must gradually eat away her earthly 
existence. Pity, commiseration, she never could endure. The 
atmosphere of gloom, exaggerated report, deadly prognostication, 
that gathers round a “ breaking-up” person, like barnacles about 
a stranded ship, would have driven her mad. Her cross was 
comparatively easy to bear, alone. 

Yet not alone. She stood already upon the bourne that is 
neither in this world nor in that which is to come, though touch- 
ing both with either hand. To her the eternal Unseen became 
very real, through her active work for her Master, in those last 
days of waning light, after the decree had gone forth: “ Thou 
shalt die and not live.” 

She held on to her duties till the middle of summer, 1878, and 
before finally giving up her work at Walsall, she took a large 
party of nurses and patients for a day at Lichfield. Brighter, 
merrier than ever, she was the soul of the day’s gladness. When 
the train unexpectedly stopped by an embankment grown with 
flowers, she leapt out, and ran like a frolicsome child to snatch 
handfuls of the wayside blossoms as her lawful prize. 

That autumn she went to the Paris Exhibition, mainly to 
study the surgical inventions there displayed. Next she was 
“busy with wonderful cases” in London, mastering Professor 
Lister’s new method in the treatment of wounds, for the future 
benefit of the Walsall Hospital. 

A cough growing upon her attracted the notice of the London 
doctors. One of them asked to examine her chest. This would 
have discovered all, so, hugging her secret, she fled to Birming- 
ham and Mr. Compton. There it was thought she would have 
died at the hotel. Mr. Compton offered to take her into his own 
house, hoping to keep her alive for a few days, but she would 
not. 
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“Let me die among my own people,” she kept repeating, and 
she was conveyed toa small house taken for her by the com- 
mittee near the newly-built hospital at Walsall. 

There, to the last, she persisted in concealing from the world 
the nature of her disease. Her sufferings were intense, but she 
would only admit one untrained servant girl, whom she could 
trust, to attend upon her. The news spread through town and 
country that Sister Dora was dying of consumption. From her 
nearest kin the secret was studiously kept; the very fact of her 
being seriously ill was held back as long as it could be. At last 
her family were made aware of that much, and two of her sisters 
came to Walsall. She hurried them away at the end of a week, 
refusing their assistance as nurses. She would not have it said 
that she had caught cancer as a nurse, but it is hard to resist the 
suspicion that she may have done so through the excessive strain 
habitually put upon her strength. 

Sometimes her mind would hark back through the years, into 
the bye-paths of the “might have been.” Now she missed the 
closest love of a husband, the joy of children left out of her life. 
Again there were times when she could receive visitors; they 
found her “that cheerful and merry they were sure she would 
come round ”’—the old blithe, lofty spirit strong in death. 

Towards the end, all human aid failing, she bade the watchers 
go, saying, “I have lived alone, let me die alone,” repeated till 
they obeyed, only one keeping sight of her through the half- 
open door, till the great soul parted painlessly in the darkest hour 
of the winter midnight. 

Her people bore her body to the long home, followed by the 
whole town and the country side. A memorable funeral. Then 
the wish was born to perpetuate her likeness in marble, to set up a 
statue in the town that the people could point to their children’s 
children as “our Sister Dora.” Presently a singular source of 
honour opened to her memory. A little book emanated from 
the Cathedral Close of Lichfield, written by her friend, Eva 
Lonsdale, a loving and faithful biographer. Within the year this 
flew over England and penetrated through the world, translated 
into the various languages of Europe. The profits reached 
41,200 and were freely offered for the erection of the statue, 
cast in bronze, as a gift to the town of Walsall. This the local 
council ungraciously declined. 
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But the desire of the people ultimately prevailed. Six years 
after she passed out of this world, an impetus came from America 
in the shape of £200 towards the statue. The money required 
came in, much of it from the working people, and the task was 
entrusted to Mr. Williamson, of Esher, by whom it was worthily 
carried out in white marble. We have seen it in the Royal 
Academy, and now the poor of Walsall look upon it every day. 
It was unveiled in October, 1886. 

This was not enough. During the next January snows, a 
working man at Wolverhampton heaped up “ the marble-like, 
shining particles” in the little garden of a house in a very poor 
court, and exactly reproduced the statue of Sister Dora at Wal- 
sall. The crowd gathered into the small place, in wonder at the 
work, correct to the smallest detail—till the snow melted. This 
was the last, best tribute to her memory. 





Under a Grey Veil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I.—Continued. 
CHAPTER VI. 
WHAT RUTH HEARD. 


THE new year was a fortnight old. Ruth and Evelyn were 
still on night duty, but the former had lately seen but little of 
Dr. Carnegie. She was working at her books again with feverish 
energy, but somehow she did not care to ask his advice as freely 
as she had formerly done ; and he, on his part, almost appeared 
to avoid all opportunity of discussion. 

On the particular evening of which I write, Ruth finding her 
stock of lint insufficient for a dressing she had to apply next 
morning, decided to go down and ask Evelyn for some, She 
ran down the dimly-lighted staircase, and crossed the corridor 
to the Walton ward. The ward door was closed, but that of the 
tiny kitchen adjoining it stood ajar, and Ruth could hear a mur- 
mur of low-toned conversation, Evelyn’s soft treble mingling 
with Dudley Carnegie’s deeper tones. She paused irresolute, 
not liking to go in while the doctor was there, yet unwilling to 
return without having fulfilled her errand. Carnegie’s voice rose 
higher, as if in anger. 

“I tell you, Evelyn, it is utter nonsense. Your senseless 
jealousy is a misery both to yourself and to me, and it is quite 
without foundation.” 

Ruth stood paralysed, incapable of movement. 

Evelyn struck in peevishly. 

“Oh! of course I am in the wrong, I always am. But how 
is it that you spend so much time elsewhere, and leave me to 
mope down here by myself? I think it is very unkind,” and 
Evelyn’s voice trembled with a threat of tears. 

“Eve, don’t be such a little goose.” The young man’s voice 
was slightly impatient, but tender withal. “You know I don’t 
like you to mope and e 

“Then why do you torment me so? You used not to be 
like this, before—before a certain person came to the hospital.” 

28 
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“Evelyn!” 

The tenderness was all gone out of Carnegie’s voice. 

“T told you before that I would not stay to listen to such 
things, and, by Jove, I won’t.” 

And before Ruth could collect her scattered senses, the door 
burst open, and Dudley Carnegie flashed out, his face white with 
passion. He started back with an involuntary exclamation as 
his eyes fell on the shrinking figure in the passage, an exclama- 
tion which was echoed faintly by Evelyn. 

With a desperate effort Ruth pulled herself together and came 
forward, though her face was as white as his own. 

“Evelyn,” she said in a clear voice, without looking at Car- 
negie, “I must apologize for having accidentally overheard a 
conversation no doubt intended to be private. I am very sorry 
it has happened.” 

To save her life Ruth could not have added another word. 
Carnegie’s glance seemed burning through her. 

For a moment there was a silence in the tiny room, then 

. Dudley Carnegie spoke quietly and sternly. 

“Evelyn, are you not going to answer? I think, as Nurse 
Ruth has heard so much, you would do well to tell her exactly 
how matters stand between us. I am sure we can rely on her 
good feeling and discretion.” 

“T suppose it would be best,” rejoined Evelyn, rather sullenly. 
“Ruth, you did not know that Dr. Carnegie and I have been 
engaged for the last eight months?” 

Ruth turned, if possible, a shade paler. 

Dr. Carnegie engaged—engaged to Evelyn! 

For one brief, wild moment her eyes sought his, asking for 
confirmation—or was it denial ?—of those calmly-spoken words. 
and then something in the look which met hers steadied her. 
And in her dire need, she took refuge, as so many a proud 
woman has done before now, in the conventional phrase which 
at such times rises mechanically to the lips. 

“No, I did not know. But nowjI do I hope you will allow me 
to congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” said Carnegie gravely. “I am sure Evelyn 
and I know you will feel all that is kind towards us, I wish we 
had been able to take you into our confidence before, but’ she 
will tell you how impossible that has been.” 
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A sudden flash leapt into Ruth’s eyes. Did he theri think it 
necessary to apologize to her for not having explained he was 
engaged ? 

“ As Evelyn is my greatest friend, I should like to have been 
told of anything which affected her happiness.” 

Carnegie winced. Then — perhaps he forgot that his 
affianced wife was standing beside him. For a moment the 
passions of the man triumphed, and a wild spirit of recklessness 
took possession of him, an overpowering desire to make this 
proud, cold woman speak, to find if she had any feeling under 
her armour of icy reserve. 

“Tt is only Evelyn then, who has your good wishes ?” 

The next moment he called himself a coward and a fool, as 
he saw the flush rise to Evelyn’s cheek, and an ominous frown 
deepen on her brow. But the pride which had roused his 
momentary madness saved the situation. 

“Not at all,” said Ruth, her voice clearcut as crystal. “I con- 
gratulate you both, and hope you may be very happy—to- 
gether.” 

The pause before the last word was hardly perceptible. But 
Carnegie bit his lip till it bled. 

“T hope so too, but I am afraid I do not see much prospect of 
it at present,” struck in Evelyn, her voice trembling with anger’ 

Carnegie turned to her with a swift change of expression, in 
which rage, compunction, and a certain sense of shame were all 
mingled. 

“Evelyn,” he said in a low tone, almost with a note of appeal. 
“Surely our quarrels had better not be made public property.” 

“J think Ruth has already heard enough to make it of little 
importance whether she hears more,” retorted Evelyn, shrugging 
her shoulders. 

Carnegie turned to Ruth almost desperately. And perhaps 
she answered the unspoken appeal. 

“ Evelyn,” she said gently, “ you must forgive me for having un- 
wittingly forced your confidence. You may be quite sure it is 
safe with me, and, if you would rather say no more, you may 
rely on my never mentioning it again.” 

Tact isa blessed thing. Evelyn’s frowning countenance cleared 
a little, and Carnegie flashed a second glance at Ruth, a glance of 
heartfelt gratitude. But this time she would-not meet his eyes. 

28* 
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“Evelyn,” he said quickly, “I must go now. You will tell 
Nurse Ruth why you could not confide in her before ?” 

There was a certain note of warning in the young man’s 
voice, and Evelyn appeared to be slightly impressed, for, as the 
door closed behind him, she threw her arms round her friend’s 
waist, and lifted her face with the old pleading caressing look 
which Ruth knew so well. 

“Ruth, you are not angry with me for not telling you of 
this before? I couldn’t, because—well, you see, it’s not a 
settled thing, so we don’t like it talked about. Poor Dudley 
hasn’t got enough to marry on at present, and I haven’t a penny, 
and I am only nineteen. So he said he couldn’t bind me to an 
engagement, but for all that he considers he is engaged to me, 
and when he gets on a bit in his profession, we shall announce it. 
Do say something kind, Ruthie.” 

Ruth turned her head aside, and scrutinized the toe of her 
boot as if it were the most enthralling thing on earth. 

“ No doubt Dr. Carnegie was quite right, Evelyn,” she said in 
_ Strained tones. “ And I suppose you are very happy ?” 

“Happy ?” 

Evelyn laid her head on her friend’s shoulder with a queer 
little laugh. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so. Of course Iam desperately in love 
with Dudley, only sometimes he aggravates me. Still—oh. yes, 
of course Iam happy. And by-and-bye I shall be happier still. 
It is horrid being engaged, and not being able to tell anybody. 
But he said it would not fair to me to do so, and he won’t even 
allow me to consider myself bound to him. As if I could ever 
care about anyone else!” 

Ruth was silent fora moment, and there was some scorn, as well 
as bitterness, in her expression. Then her face suddenly softened. 

“He is right, and I think he is a good man,” she said softly. 
“ Be true to him, Evelyn, as he has been true to you.” 

“Has he been true to me?” asked Evelyn, with a sudden 
spurt of bitterness. 

A wave of crimson surged over Ruth’s face, but her eyes met 
Evelyn’s fearlessly. 

“ Yes,” she said steadily. “I am sure he is not the sort of 
man to be anything else. Believe me, \Evelyn, you will do 
better to trust him.” 
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A wistful expression crept into Evelyn’s face. 

“T wish I could. But Ruth—you don’t know.” 

“No,” said Ruth quickly, “and I would rather not. It is not 
right to make me a recipient of doubts against the man you 
are going to marry.” 

“No, I daresay not. And after all,’ with another sudden 
change of tone, “I know how fond Dudley really is of me, in 
spite of our occasional quarrels.” 

The words were spoken half defiantly, as if the girl dared her 
friend to contradict her. 

Ruth did not answer directly. She looked straight before 
her with an intent gaze which saw more than the white-washed 
walls of the tiny kitchen. When she looked again at Evelyn 
it was with an expression which the latter could hardly under- 
stand, an expression mingled of pride, resolution, and something 
very like pity. 

“T am glad you feel that, Evelyn, and I hope you will always 
do so.” 

Then rising, she kissed Evelyn’s cheek, and went swiftly away 
to her own ward. There in the silence, she sat down to think. 
This then was the meaning of Evelyn’s altered looks and gener- 
ally strange behaviour, of her absurd jealousy on the occasions 
that Dudley Carnegie had happened to take any special notice 
of her friend. Ruth’s cheeks burnt hotly as she remembered 
how frequent those occasions had been. Yet, looking back, she 
could also remember thankfully that that jealousy had no real 
foundation, that Dr. Carnegie had never treated her otherwise 
than as a friend, had never given her reason to suppose that he 
thought of her in any other light. And she, how had she held 
him? As a friend, a friend whose opinion she valued, and whose 
intellect she admired—surely nothing more? Ruth dared gauge 
no deeper, she turned almost fiercely from this thought to the 
painful wonder if Evelyn was likely to make a man of Carnegie’s 
stamp happy. It did not occur to her that it was a little 
strange she did not rather think whether he was likely to make, 
Evelyn happy. Ruth’s nature, as I have said, was a self-conscious 
one, but just now she dared not let that self-consciousness assert 
itself. There are moments in most of our lives, unless we happen 
to be exceptionally brave or exceptionally self-confident, when 
we would prefer zot to know ourselves and our own weakness. 
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And then she fell to speculating miserably on Evelyn’s words 
—“ Since a certain person came to the hospital.” Of course, that 
person might be any one of the thirty nurses at Kemperton, 
yet—And Evelyn had said that—to kim! Oh! it was cruel, 
wicked—and Ruth Winter bowed her head in an agony of 
humiliation, a choking sob shaking her from head to foot. Long 
she sat there silent, while the patients slept on peacefully, and in 
the room above, Dudley Carnegie tossed on his uneasy couch, 
and dreamed—perhaps of Evelyn. 

At last she lifted her head, the light of a new resolve in her 
eyes. She would accept the responsibility she had unwittingly 
incurred. At first, in the chaotic tumult of painful feeling, she 
had had wild thoughts of running away from it all, of leaving 
the hospital at once ; but wiser counsels had prevailed. 

It would be simple cowardice to go away now, Dr. Carnegie 
might even think—Ruth would not allow herself to say what he 
might think; but she felt very certain that, both for Evelyn’s 
sake and her own, she had no right to desert her post. Evelyn 
was so weak, so wilful, she needed Ruth’s help always, and now 
that she, Ruth, understood the position she would be better able 
to give that help. And looking out at the eastern sky, across 
which the first faint flush of dawn was creeping, Ruth registered 
a silent vow that she would do her best to help Evelyn to become 
all that Dudley Carnegie’s future wife should be. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE HISTORY OF A NIGHT. 


IN the long monotonous weeks which followed her discovery of 
Dr. Carnegie’s engagement, it often seemed to Ruth Winter that 
she had been brought up short against a blank wall, which ob- 
scured from her mental vision all that hitherto filled it of large 
ideals and hopes of service. It is the inevitable tendency of an 
intense self-concentrated nature to see nothing beyond its imme- 
diate joy or sorrow, and had her present phase of morbid self- 
analysation and self-distrust Jasted long, it might have crippled 
her faculties for ever. 

Yet such light as she had she strove to follow, albeit weakly 
and waveringly. She tried hard to fulfil the vow which she had 
imposed upon herself, though the task was an unthankful one. 
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To attempt to make an impression on Evelyn was like read- 
ing a butterfly a lecture on its moral responsibilities. Evelyn 
was as truly fond of Dudley as her shallow nature would allow, 
she was proud of his intellect, of his skill, even of his popularity 
amongst his poorer patients, but her pride never seemed to 
kindle in her any desire to rival him in his devotion to an 
ideal which she would have considered high-flown, impractical, 
and quixotic, had she even thought about it atall. Truth to tell, 
Evelyn had never understood the man she was pledged to marry, 
and though what she called his “ foibles” often created in her the 
vague impatience which a weak nature feels towards some ideal 
beyond its comprehension, as a rule she was satisfied to let him 
take his own way, provided he did not expect her to share in it- 
And was he also satisfied with this arrangement ? Well! Dudley 
Carnegie was a brave man, and he knew he must accept the 
limitations which fate—or rather that synonym for it—his own 
folly—had imposed upon him. He had made the not un- 
common mistake of supposing that a pretty face and a fascinating 
manner were linked with a nature which would be a help-meet for 
him—and by-and-bye he discovered his mistake—that was all. 

Slowly the long dark winter months crept by, slowly the 
spring dawned on the sleeping earth. There was a faint stir of new 
life in the air, the trees were tentatively putting forth their red- 
brown buds, down in the Cathedral close the snowdrops and 
crocuses were pushing their spikes of white and gold through the 
dark brown mould. 

One night, about two months after the events related in the 
last chapter, Ruth was sitting quietly by the ward fire, when she 
was aroused by a soft call for “Nurse.” Approaching the bed 
from which it issued she found the occupant, a_ respectable 
elderly man, sitting up and listening intently. 

“Nurse, there is a strange sound outside. Listen!” 

For a moment she could hear nothing but the howling of the 
wind, which was certainly unusually high to-night—Stop! What 
was that other faint crackling noise—surely not the wind ?— 
There—it came again, and louder than before! Ruth caught 
her breath and her eyes met Clarke’s in momentary awful dread. 
But in a moment the professional training asserted itself. 

“Yes, there is certainly a rather peculiar noise,” she said quietly. 
“T will go and find out what it is.” 
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She went out into the corridor to listen. That terrible crack- 
ling sound was far more distinct here, and it seemed to come 
from the floor above. The wind? Does wind produce a snap- 
ping sound like a succession of pistol shots, and then a dull 
subdued roar? And see, down the broad stone staircase floated 
an unmistakable symptom of the deadliest enemy which can 
attack a hospital, with its freight of helpless sufferers—a thin 
puff of dun-coloured smoke. 

Five /—With an awful terror clutching at her heart, Ruth 
flew down the corridor to the house surgeon’s sitting-room. 
He rose hastily to his feet, for one look at the girl’s face was 
enough to show something was amiss. 

“The hospital is on fire,’ gasped Ruth. “The first floor, I 
think F 

Almost before she had finished speaking Carnegie was outside, 
and dashing up the staircase, down which the smoke was begin- 
ning to pour in terrible volume. 

“Go and ring up the porter, and tell the night nurses to get 
ready to move their patients if necessary. Mind you don’t let 
the patients hear anything.” 

Even in the excitement of the moment Ruth could not fail to 
be struck by his wonderful coolness and promptitude. 

Inspired by his example she flew down to the porter’s bell, 
succeeded with some difficulty in making him understand 
what she wanted, and then rushed on to warn Evelyn. Perhaps 
it was not wonderful that the latter’s courage utterly failed her. 
Somehow Ruth got her upstairs through the smoke to the first 
floor. 

The alarm had spread, and nearly all the nursing staff were 
gathered together there, working quietly and steadily at the fire- 
buckets, under the direction of the house surgeon, whose 
slight figure seemed to be in fifty places at once. But to the 
most casual observer it would have been evident that the 
entire lack of experience in the workers was manifesting itself 
unpleasantly. 

“It’s no good, Kent,” said Dr. Carnegie, stopping at last in 
despair, and speaking to the porter in a hurried undertone. 
“They can’t work fast enough, and the fire is gaining on us 
rapidly.” 

“True enough, sir,” said the older man, shaking his head 
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mournfully. “The ’orspital ’ill ’ave to go. I always said we 
oughter give the nurses fire-drill once a week.” 

“No time to think of that now, Kent. We must move the 
patients over to the nurses’ block. That will stand, even if the 
Hospital is entirely gutted.” 

With marvellous rapidity Dudley Carnegie organised his 
forces, and ready hands and cool heads were not wanting to carry 
out orders. In twenty minutes the work was well-nigh done. 
But in that time the fire had made terrible progress, though a 
crowd of townspeople had by now come to the help of the 
hospital staff. 

When it was clear that no further entry into the burning 
building was possible, the doctor began to call over the list of in- 
mates. One by one, patients, nurses and officials answered to 
their names, till he came to a tiny boy, hardly more than a baby, 
suffering from concussion of the brain, who had been isolated 
in a small ward leading out of the top corridor. 

“The children are all together in Sister Benson’s room,” said 
Ruth, who was standing by the doctor’s side. “ But I cannot re- 
member putting Bertie there.” 

She rushed away to where the children were huddled together, 
some whimpering with terror, but the greater number looking on 
the midnight removal as an entertainment got up for their ex- 
clusive benefit. Evelyn was in charge of the party. 

“Is Bertie here—Bertie Lawes?” asked Ruth, breathlessly. 

“TI don’t think so—no, he is not. Isn’t he in the next room ?” 

Ruth was there almost before she had finished speaking. 
Alas—it was empty! Evelyn followed more leisurely, but even 
she looked slightly perturbed when she saw Ruth’s anxious face. 

“ He may be in some other part of the building,” she suggested 
consolingly. 

“But he isn’t,” returned Ruth distractedly. “If anything 
should happen to that child I should never forgive myself, for I 
persuaded his mother to send him here, and she made me 
promise to look after him. Oh! Evelyn, what shall we do? 
Suppose he is there /” 

She wrung her hands in agony as she pointed to the tall mass 
of hospital buildings, which could clearly be seen across the in- 
tervening garden space, every window outlined against the dark 
brickwork by a red awful glare. 
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“Look!” cried Evelyn, almost with a scream. “The flames 
are bursting through the upper windows. Oh! Ruth, if the 
child is there!” 

Ruth stood gazing for a moment with white cheeks and 
horror-struck eyes, then she turned swiftly to the door. 

“You shall not go,” cried Evelyn, guessing instinctively the 
thought in her friend’s mind. “It would be useless, and—oh, 
Ruth, what is his life worth to yours?” 

“Let me go. I must!” and putting Evelyn’s clinging arms 
from her, Ruth ran out to the lawn, where the townspeople were 
still working gallantly, though with failing hopes. She ran un- 
noticed round the outskirts of the crowd. The plan which had 
darted suddenly into her mind was to gain the upper floor by 
means of the balconies at the end of each ward. She remem- | 
bered, when out in the garden the day before, having seen a 
ladder which had been left by some workmen employed about 
the place. If she could find that it would enable her to gain 
the first balcony, and from there she could surely climb to the 
top ?>—Was this the place? Yes, and here at her feet was the 
ladder. 

Just as she got it into position, a loud cheer, accompanied 
by the frantic galloping of horses’ feet, rang out from the farther 
side of the great building, and she knew that the fire-engine had 
arrived at last. And, pausing a moment before she began that 
perilous ascent, Ruth sent up to Heaven a swift prayer that it 
might not be too late, and that her desperate attempt might not 
be in vain. Then, with that outward calm which intense excite- 
ment often gives she began her climb. 

Passing up the ladder, and from thence to the first balcony, 
was easy enough. But a more perilous stage must follow. If 
she would reach the upper floor she must climb up, hand over 
hand, by the slender iron rod which passed from one balcony to 
the other. Only a few feet! Ay! but those few—could she do 
it ?>—She ust. 

Up—up—slowly, painfully, every now and then slipping back 
again, but still very slowly advancing, till she put out her hand 
and grasped the rail of the second balcony. 

The ward from which this opened was close to the room 
where the fire had originated. Forked tongues of flame were 
darting through the windows, and out upon the balcony, as if to 
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drag her back even now. Still she toiled upwards. Another 
moment and she had swung herself on to the top balcony, and 
opened the window leading to the ward. The dense volume of 
smoke which rushed out almost suffocated her, but there were 
no flames. And Ruth knew she must make her way through 
that dun cloud. Thesmoke stung her eyes intolerably, the floor 
was hot and burning to her touch, the closeness of the air seemed 
like some demon gripping at her throat, but still she pressed on. 
The door at last. She reeled with a sob of relief into the com- 
paratively clear atmosphere of the stone-flagged top corridor, 
and flew down to the little ward, where she believed Bertie was. 

Yes! there lay the tiny, unconscious form, as if waiting for the 
deliverance which had been so tardy. 

Hastily soaking a couple of towels in a jug of water which 
stood near, she arranged one over the child’s face, and wrapping 
the second round her own throat, raised him in her arms, and 
turned to retrace her steps. Just as she entered the corridor, an 
awful crash below made her heart almost stand still with a new 
terror. Then in a flash she comprehended what had hap- 
pened. The floor of the ward below had fallen in. _And—oh, 
God !—the ward above—could she cross it now? MHurrying on, 
she flung open the door, and shrank back appalled at the sight 
which met her eyes. The smoke which had filled it before was 
broken by quick-darting tongues of flame, which were creeping 
higher and higher every moment in their Walpurgis revels. It 
would be rushing to certain death to attempt to cross that room 
now, even were she alone and unhampered. 

Ruth shut the door and staggered back to the room whence 
she had come. An awful death seemed staring her in the face, 
and she could do nothing—nothing but sit there and await’ her 
fate with what patience she might. And the little one whom she 
had tried so hard to save, the little one who was his mother’s 
only darling, must he be sacrificed after all? Well, she had done 
her best—and she had failed! Poor Ruth, life was very sweet 
to her still, in spite of the tangled problems which it had lately 
presented ; and she had meant to do so much with it. Were all 
her vague happy dreams of a life spent in the service of humanity 
to end like this? Oh! it could not be! Ruth clutched her 
throat with a choking cry. If she could but get away from this 
cruel dazing smoke for a moment, she might gather her scattered 
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faculties, and see if there were no way out of this awful death- 
trap into which she had stumbled. Then with a sudden flash of 
inspiration she remembered the chapel. 

Taking the boy in her arms once more, she fled down the 
corridor. Thank God, the chapel was clear, a very sanctuary of 
refuge for the trembling girl. Here, at least for a time, they 
were safe; if this fell, it would be the last portion of the building 
to do so; and before that, surely the people below would come 
to their help. 

Was there any one in particular whom Ruth felt would never 
leave her to die ?—-Perhaps. When we stand very nigh to death, 
the little shams, the flimsy deceits and conventionalities, with 
which in ordinary life we try to deceive ourselves and others, are 
apt to fall away, and leave us face to face with the bare truth— 
and God. And, in that supreme hour of her life, Ruth Winter 
knew, not only that she loved Dudley Carnegie with all her 
heart and soul, but that he also would have loved her, and held 
her dearer than all other, had it not been for the shadow of a 
former folly, to which honour bade him be true. Yes, perhaps 
it was even best that she should die so, rather than live to tempt 
Dudley with a constant reminder of what might have been, 
rather than wear out her own soul in a constant vain craving for 
the unattainable. 

The crimson-draped altar, with its gleaming flowers and 
candlesticks, and, high above, the pitying figure of the Crucified, 
was growing very dim before Ruth’s eyes ; the world, with its 
perplexities and temptations, seemed slipping away from her ; 
when, across the failing senses, came a cry which pierced the 
dimness, and called the wavering spirit back to earth. 

“ Ruth—Ruth.” . 

Ruth raised her head feebly. Was help indeed coming ? 

Again came the cry, and nearer and more anxious, 

“Ruth, where are you? Ruth—Ruth—answer me!” 

She staggered to her feet, she sent forth a faint answering 
cry, and then, as the chapel-door burst open, she reeled forward 
and fell into Dudley Carnegie’s outstretched arms. 

“Ruth, my darling! Oh! my own love, are you safe ?” 

She heard the words as afar off through a mist, and knowiug 
she was safe indeed, lost consciousness. 


(To be continued.) 
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outlines, and by a few bold, swift and dexterous touches produce a realistic picture of life in a 
‘crack’ cavalry regiment. ”—County Gentleman, January 12th, 1895. 


*¢ An unusually bright, wholesome, and interesting story.”—7Zruth, November 22nd, 1894. 


*¢John Strange Winter has never written a tale of more sustained interest. It is full of go, 
its some very excellent character sketches, and is altogether a delightful and characteristic 
Piece of literary work.” —Admiralty and Horse Guards Gaz ette, October 2gth, 1894. 


NOW READY. 


In Paper Cover, Price 1/-. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE OUTSIDER, 


BY 


HAWLEY SMART. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 





‘ | ele) > im 
For Infants 
{nvalids and the A 


Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 
‘¢ Mr. Benger’s admirable preparations.” | ** Benger’s Food has by its excellence established 
—The Lancet. | areputation ofitsown ”—The Brit. Med. Journal, 
**Retaine 1 when all other Foods are rejected. | ** Deserving of the highest praise.’ 
It is invaluable.”—London Medical Record. | —The Practitioner. 
Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


PEDIPAX 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARK. 


Py introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those suffering from 
TENDER, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET, that they can obtain immediate 
relief by using one of the Powders as directed ; and a box is often all that is needed to effect acure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, when the feet 
after a short time become hot and tender. To those who, in offices, shops, &c., are on their feet all day, its value 
cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions a cure is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this particular part of the human 
frame his special study, who after years of careful research succeeded in obtaining a specific for these distressing 
complaints, 


The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 


Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d. each; or sent per Post for 15 stamps. 


Prepared by K. ATKINSON, TAPLOW, BUCKS. 


To be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine Houses. 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
ESTABLISHED 1601. Miss Emily Faithful, 


The late Gen. W. T. Sh 
MA RY MUXWORTHY, unico a er ee tate 


to the remarkable efficacy of 


GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARY JOHNSTON, HIMR 00'S 
FLORIST, 
Centre Row, Covent Garden Market, CURE ¢ ASTHMA 


Kstablished nearly a quarter of a century. 
LON DON W Cc Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
b o—* world. It is used as an inhalation and *without any after 
bad effects. 
A free sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co. 
John Thom pson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 





















10 BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


~NOW_ READY. 


Ma WHEW NOVEL, ' 
In Paper Cover, 1s.; Cloth, 1s. 6d., - 


A WOMAN WITH A 
HISTORY, : 


WEEDON GROSSMITH. 


NOW READY. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING WORK, ENTITLED 


THROUGH THE BUFFER STATE ) 


~ SURGEON- MAJOR MACGREGOR. 





ILLUSTRATED WITH TEN WHOLE PAGE 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. 





In 1 Vol., Cloth, Price 6s. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 















BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED I86l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 
allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMAN ACK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


NOW READY, at all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 
THE THIRD EDITION 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NOVEL, 


ENTITLED 


[ MARRIED A WIFE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“BOOTLES’ BABY,” “THE SOUL or tue BISHOP,” 


ETC., ETC, 
In Paper Covers, l1s.; Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


> PROKUSELY + TLS ORATED < 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


F. -V. WHITE & CO.,, 





14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. | 














NOW READY, 
In 1 Vol., Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. each, 


ALAN ST. AUBYN’S NEW NOVEL, 


10 STEP ASIDE IS HUMAN, 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN, 
Author of “A Fellow of Trinity,” &c., &c. 


Mrs, ROBERT JOCELYN’S LATEST STORY, 


A REGULAR FRAUD, 


By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN, | 
Author of “The M.F.H.’s Daughter,” “ Drawn Blank,” &e, 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY, 


} A New Work by the Author of “ GOOD FORM” 
[ gtters to a Bride, 


By MRS. ARMSTRONG, 


Author of “MODERN ETIQUETTE,” “GOOD FORM,” &c. 


Tastefully Bound in Cloth, Price 2/6. 
F, V. WHITE & C©O., 14, BEDFORD 




















STREET, STRAND, W.C. 






BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER. 


THE STAMP CRAZE!!! 


LOOK UP YOUR OLD ENGLISH OR FOREIGN STAMPS! 

















We buy Collections and Loose Stamps at highest Market Prices. Obsolete issues 
(used or unused) and high values of Great Britain and Colonies specially desired. 
Correspondence and Consignments invited. Full value allowed for Stamps taken in 
Exchange for Goods supplied from other Departments of the Company’s business. 
We hold a large Stock of Rare and Medium Stamps for Approval or Exchange. 


THE DIRECT CASH TRADING COMPANY, 


132, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





PRESENTS FOR BOYS __Stamp Albums containing 250 different 


Stamps, 1,000 Stamp Mounts, and 1,000 
Assorted Stamps for exchanging, the Lot for 10/6, Post Free. 


JUST ARRIVED !—JAPANESE ALBUMS OF STAMPS, 6d. & 1s. each. 





/ government THE DIRECT CASH TRADING COMPANY, 


e % | 132, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C. 
































% 2 ; LOLOL EE OE a il as 
wuotesace, | Complete house and Office 
RETAIL & EXPORT. || 7 
ts | Furnishers, 
Furniture, IMPORTERS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND AGENTS. 
CARPETS Seteguanhee Address: ‘“‘ HOUSEWORK, LONDON.” 
and CURTAINS. || —€ @—-—@-—-—__ 
a | The Company has been formed to give the PUBLIC an opportunity 
PIANOFORTES. = | of DEALING DIRECTLY with 
China & Glass. WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
BEDSTEADS | Goods are delivered direct from the Manufacturer to the Customer. 
and BEDDING. 
— Under the Company’s system Purchasers can secure an average 
CUTLERY & PLATE. DISCOUNT OF 20 PER CENT. 
Jronmongery. From Retail Prices. 
ou -/WasV A/V A/V A/V A/V tv l/h 
SCREENS. INSPECTION INVITED. TESTIMONIALS AND CATALOGUES FREE. 
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BELGRAVIA ADVERTISER, 


North’s Type-Writer. 


The Premier Machine of English Make “with all the Latest Improvements. 


By Special Appointment to H.H. The Khedive. 


An 


Diploma Le Gold 
of Honour, ee Medal, 
Antwerp, BN dao Pe hs qin Brussels, 


1894. on Se Ne 1894. 
i ys , 
i = 


uontify TPELWRITER WANUFACTURING 00. 


53, jo Victoria Street, 
Liverpool: 53, Lord Street. London, E.O. 


J. TANN'S 


“ANCHOR RELIANCE” 


£.9 SAFES 


LISTS FREE. 


NEWGATE ST. Ec. 





BELGRAVIA. 


APRIL, 1806. 


CONTENTS. 


Joan & Mrs, Carr. By “Rrra,” Author of “Psa tHE 
Rake,” “Suesa,” &. . . j ° . > . 


CHAPTER XVII.—Fashion goes A-fooling. 
»»  XVIII.—Steering a Course. 
99 XIX.—A Page from the Past. 
” XX.—‘* We Dare to Cope with the Whole Truth.” 
” XXI.—“‘ In Hopeless Sight of Hope.” 


Lorp Lreienton: A Sxetcn. By Mar Dean 

Mors et Vita, By Cuartorre A. Price 

An Erranp sy Nieut. By Brancue Witts CHanDLER 
ApvertisE. By C. Lorinpa 

Sister Dora. By Emimia AYtMER Gowine , 


Unper A Grey Veru. By Max Pireav : 


CHAPTER VI.—What Ruth Heard, 
i VII.—The History of a Night, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the Epttor oF “ BELGRAVIA,” 14, BEDFORD STREET, 
Stranp, W.C. Every MS. should bear the writer’s name and address, and be accompanied by postage 
stamps for its return if not accepted ; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible for any accidental 
loss. The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Poems, 


The back numbers of ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” (with a few exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each; also the 
volumes, price 78. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s, each. Annual Subscription, including’ 
the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL and the Hotipay NuMBER, 143. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C; 





RELGRAVIA ADVERTISER 


IDB RIDGE’S = "*totken FOOD 


FOR INFANTS ‘J AND INVALIDS 


Contains more nourishment than oC oY double the quantity of any ether, 


ii ud), Qa SNES TE Dial iis 


Supplied to the 
QUEEN and 
Royal Family. 


Cure for 
Indigestion. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as 
“ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample (the cost 
of which will be defrayed) to 


S. FITTON AND SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


“BAKERS RECOMMENDING OTHER BRANDS IN PLACE OF HOVIS DO SO FOR THEIR OWN PROFIT, BEWARE! ”” 


THE ROYAL CYCLE REPOSITORY 
AND RIDING SCHOOL 


Is the BEST and LARGEST SCHOOL IN LONDON for Ladies or Gentle- 

men to LEARN CYCLE-RIDING. Terms till proficient, 10/6. Bicycles 

or Tricycles bought for cash in any condition, or taken in exchange for new ones. 

Utmost value allowed. Auction Sales every Wednesday at 1 prompt. Private 
Sales and Exchanges, and Riding Taught Daily. Hours, 8 till 9. 


Malle, FRANZINI, Champion Lady Cyclist of the World, 


Engaged specially to give Valuable Hints to Lady Riders. 


The Whitehall Review, May 11, 1895, writes :—*‘ The young Queen of the Netherlands and her 
Mother, the Queen Regent, visited the Royal Cycle Riding Schools, Euston Road, where their 
Majesties expressed themselves delighted with the clever riding of some of the lady pupils.” 


81, EUSTON ROAD, KING’S CROSS, LONDON 


(FACING THE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL.) 





NO TRAVELLER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
CALVERT’S 


20* CARBOLIC SOAP. 


4/- Tablets and ilb. 3/6 Bars, 


each in Metal Box. 


Useful for Insect Bites or Stings, Ringworm, 
Itch, Piles, and most Skin Ailments. 


Extract copy of Letter from the London Mission, Lake 
Tanganyika, Central Africa, July 4th, 1892 :—‘ Here, as 
well as in Jamaica, the people (with sores, yaws, and such- 
. like) come to me for that 20% Medical Soap. Time would 
fail to give instances in which it has been used, and of its 
unparalleled value, which is well known amongst the natives.” 


From the Fournal of Cutaneous Medicine and Diseases of the Skin, 
edited by Sir Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. :—‘‘ An admirable Soap, contain- 
ing 20% of purest Carbolic Acid. It is most useful in Xeroderma and 
Ichthyodes, in Hyperidrosis and Osmidrosis (species of Eczema), and 
gives a freshness to the skin unequalled by any other soap. In fevers 
of every kind it will be found very valuable.” 


GatrDNER BracxmorE, Esq., Wellington, New Zealand, 
says :—‘ In hottest weather we used Calvert’s 20% Carbolic 
Soap on the body where bitten by large ants (bull dogs) and 
centipedes. It quickly healed the spot and drove away the 
pain. We also found it to be the handiest remedy for horses’ 
sores and galls on camels.” 


H.B.—If used at bedtime it invariably prevents Mosquito Bites. 





“Jack! you dear 
old furnace, use 
this and you may 
smoke as much as 
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ey DENTU-PieWOLENE 


) A pleasant & fragrant 
Liquid Dentifrice and 
anes senaeenered 
with CALVERT’S purest 
PHENOL (arbolic) 


Unequalled for sweetening 
the Breath and preserving 
the Teeth and Gums. 


A BOON TO 
SMOKERS. 


=, Useful to prevent Infection. 


Of all Chemists, &c., in 
Bottles 1/6 and 2/6. 


60 PRIZE MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMAS 
AWARDED TO 


F.C.CALVERTaCo 
MANCHESTER. 


Lonpon OFFice: 
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GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 


> ‘- FOOD 
| For Infants 
EN GER Invalids and ‘the 4 


Delicious, Nutritive, and Digestible. 


“Mr. Benger’s admirable preparations.” ‘* Benger’s Food has by its excellence established 
—The Lancet. a reputation of itsown ”—The Brit. Med. Journal. 
‘*Retained when all other Foods are rejected. * Deserving of the highest praise.” 
t is invaluable.”—London Medical Record. —The Practitioner. 
Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


ESTABLISHED (I86l. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
WO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand, 


‘WO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, 
9... when not drawn below £100. 


SKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Yai encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on deposit, and 


od allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


ARKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
@OR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE UNIVERSAL HOUSBHOLD REMEDIES!! 


"HOLLOWAY'S PILLS & OINTMENT 


These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all ailments 
incidental to every HOUSEHOLD, The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE and STRENGTHEN 
the whole System, while the OINTMENT is unequalled for the removal of all muscular 
and outward complaints. Possessed of these remedies, every Mother has at once the 
means of curing most complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 
N.B.—Advice can be obtained, free of charge, at 533, Oxford Street, London, daily between 
the hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 





8 3 PURE. 
3 WHOLESOMI 
DELICIC 
The unfailing resource of 
== CUSTARL 
and successful House- 
. keeper. 


x No Eggs! No Trouble! No Risk! POWDER 
gdttt ett eee ITI aaes 





TRITIKOLA CYCLIST BISCUITS are sweet, ye: 

99 contain no sugar, and are therefore especialls 

PS adapted for persons suffering from an excess 
* of urie acid. 


pe Ri TIKOLA CYCLIST BISCUITS are being w 
. _ e Military engaged in the Soudan Expe 


TRITIKOLA CYCLIST piscuits prevent the 
sinking and depressed feeling which persom 
experience who are compelled from various 

RECISTERED reasons to abstain from food for a lengthenea 
pe 


Tio 
i TRITIKOLA CYCLIST BISCUITS will keep good 
9 n any climate, and IMPROVE BY KEEPING. 

Mr. Edward B, Lawes, Solicitor, Queen Vic 
toria St., London, after accomplishing 7 hours’ 
hard riding on his bicycle, wrote: ‘I ate but 
one ‘Tritikula’ Biscuit about a mile fror 
Tunbridge Wells on the way. Their sustair 
ing power is marvellous, and I felt qui 


invigorated after eating it.”” 
INVALUABLE TO Ofall Grocers. In ease of difficulty write t 


SULE MANUFACTURERS— 
CYCLISTS, ATHLETES, MEABY & CO. LTD., READING, ENGLAND 
TOURISTS, VOLUNTEERS, &c., Purveyors to H.M.'s Military & Naval Forees. 


Wholesale Agents -BERNARD, OSWALD & CO,» 
And others who have long intervals between meals. 2%, Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, es . 


e 
preeeocvereurergedewetere acue. | 


is admitted by the Profession to 
bethe most wonderful remedy 
a 8 ever discovered. 
; It is the best remedy known for 
COLLIS BROWNE'S | "sits. 
chitis, Asthma, 
Effectually checks and arrests 
CHLORODYNE those too often fatal diseases— 
. Diphtheria, Fever,Croup, Ague, 
Acta like a jcharm in ome 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY and is the only specific in 
GENUINE. Cholera and Dysentery. 


Effectually cuts short aii attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
It is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e, 
ON.—The extraordinary medical reports on the a Chlorodyne render it of vital importance 


CAUTI 
that the public should obtain the quad, which bears the words J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” on the 
Government Stamp. 


Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORODYNB; 
that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 


Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer : : J. T. DAVENPO RF, 33 Gt. Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 








er ersedes Raw, Suet, Lard, and Cooking Butter, for Puddings, Cakes, Mince Meat, Pie Crust, Frying and Cooking. It is 
rom best English Beef Suet only! Savestroubdle of Chopping ! Always ready for use! One pound goes as ‘ar as t 10 
canbe of Raw Suet! It isalwayssweet! In short, it is indispensable in every household. Dr. G. Bowman says : 
ticularly digestible and wholesome.’’ The well- known Analyst, P. A. Estcourt, Esq., declares “ It is- absolute} 
Grocers and Provision Dealers sell it, or can get itfor you, but if you send @é. in Stamps to the Sole Makers, i GON& 
Co., Ltd., Pendleton, MANCHESTER, they will send you a one pound sample package, and the name of tie 
hearest dealer. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR HOT CLIMATES. 


6 Atora ” 











